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Werp Meberend Francis A. Wialsh, S. 


“ Behold thou hast taught many, and thou hast strengthened 
the weary hands: Thy words have confirmed them that were 
staggering and Thou hast strengthened the trembling knees.” 
(Job. IV, 3, 4). 


“Let not merey and truth leave thee, put them about thy 
neck, and write them in the tables of thy heart; and thou shalt 
find grace and good understanding before God and men.” 
(Proverbs 3, 3). 


NCE again the dark night of Gethsemane falls on the 
campus of the Catholic University of America and to us 
who love it is given to quaff the chalice of grief. Deep in its 
bitter dregs is a sorrow that begets helplessness because of the 
paralyzing suddenness with which death has dealt its blow. 
Dom Francis Augustine Walsh answered the heavenly call so 
suddenly last Friday that we are left mute in our bewilder- 
ment and loneliness. But even now dim rays of revelation indi- 
cate faintly the tremendous loss suffered by our university, 
the Order of St. Benedict, our country, and by our Church. 
This national center of Catholic culture has been operating 
for the solidarity and efficiency of Catholic education for fifty 


* Sermon delivered at the funeral of Dr. Walsh in the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, The Catholic University of America, August 
17, 1938. 
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years. For the past fourteen years, a period of tremendous 
growth, it has enjoyed the administrative ability, the teaching 
skill and the subtle personal influence of this versatile son of St. 
Benedict. 

In administrative work, as regent of the seminary, in inti- 
mate contact with all the affiliated institutions, he was emi- 
nently fair, deeply sympathetic with human limitations and 
courageous and kindly in direction. He was unwaveringly 
conscious of the supreme mission of our school and of the un- 
paralleled standards its students must meet. He was ceaselessly 
devoted to widening its influence, increasing the number of its 
studeuts and institutions and perfecting its teaching efficiency. 
He was unsparingly selfless in the consecration of his time and 
energy to the personal needs of students and professors. 

As a professor of philosophy here and at Trinity College he 
has commanded the respect of students and fellow professors 
alike. Bringing to the University a vast teaching experience 
acquired at Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
other institutions, he shone here with singular effulgence for 
the wide range of his learning, the versatility, enthusiasm, and 
simplicity of presentation and the progressive development of 
his scientific and philosovhical knowledge. There was little 
he did not know and know well. There was nothing new that 
escaped his insatiable quest for wisdom. 

Among his colleagues on the teaching staff of the School of 
Philosophy, he was eminent for his unfailing devotion to duty, 
for his eager, smiling and self sacrificing readiness to fill any 
gap and to assist in meeting any emergency. For every and 
any service he was an avid volunteer, even when physical dis- 
ability against which he had been struggling uncomplainly for 
years made it imperative to warn him constantly against over 
work. 

As a subtle personal influence on this campus the death of 
Dr. Walsh spells irreparable loss. He was the refuge of all in 
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distress. Servants, clerks, students and teachers were quick to 
detect his Christ-like love of the afflicted, his happy eagerness 
to share the misfortunes of all, his unfailing insight and 
prudent direction. One of such manly and humane influence 
can ill be spared where higher education tends to become im- 
personal. 

I said that the Order of St. Benedict in general and St. 
Anselm’s Priory in particular are griefstricken over their loss. 
His brethren knew him as an exemplary monk, ever advancing, 
through the instruments of this glorious family of Holy Mother 
Church, to deeper personal and peaceful sanctification and to 
higher pride in his community. To the Order of St. Benedict 
he brought high esteem at this University and throughout the 
world for his personal incarnation of its spirit of erudition, 
diligence, humility and godliness. His many writings on 
philosophy, on Catholic Action and on spiritual and priestly 
life give testimony to this. His eminence as president of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association and as editor of 
The New Scholasticism give added proof of his realization of 
highest Benedictine traditions. His life as well as the indelible 
memory of his monastic perfection will keep operative the prin- 
ciple that religious orders exist for the welfare of the Church 
and humanity and not merely for their own glory and power. 

I say our country has lost a great patriot. Do not think I 
refer merely to his service as army chaplain in the world war. 
That service was noteworthy. Into it he threw all the qualities 
of mind and heart that made him and his faith attractive every- 
where. Out of that service he reaped a harvest of souls for God 
and deep respect for our Church. But as a patriot I think of 
him in a different light. I see him keenly analyzing the critical 
problems threatening the nation with destruction. I see him 


critically evaluating the panaceas proposed for national safety 


and human betterment. I see him, as a patriot, waxing eloquent 
in his holy indignation over the neglect of God everywhere, the 
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neglect of religion in popular education, the neglect of charity 
and democracy by racial discrimination and the neglect of truth 
in unsound philosophy. All of this negligence he saw in its 
disastrous effects on this American democracy and for all of it 
he sought speedy and effective correction. I see him in confer- 
ence with statesmen pleading for a chance for Christ and His 
teachings as the only hope for eliminating from the nation those 
social abuses which the repudiation of Christ had introduced. 

The death of Dr. Walsh means a real loss to the Catholic 
Church. In everything and everywhere he was the zealous 
priest with the honor and glory of the mystical Body of Christ at 
heart. To think with and for the Church has been an absorbing 
passion of his while life. As a young student in Rome in 1907 
it distinguished him. As teacher and Vice-Rector of the 
Seminary of Mt. St. Mary in Cincinnati he inflamed all who 
fell under him with this same passion. Out of the firing line 
of parochial life he sank this same love deep into the hearts 
of his people. Here at this national center of Catholic life this 
passion for the preservation and propagation of the Church 
inspired him in his work as the National Director of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and for the betterment of our 
negro Catholics. It made him a court of appeal and a center of 
attraction for like minded apostles, of the hierarchy, of the 
priesthood and of the laity. With these men and women of far 
seeing vision and of tremendous courage he was really at home. 
Among them he became in reality a national leader. To them 
he brought university research in terms of intelligent, intelligible 
and practical Catholic action. As such a sentinel of the faith 
Dr. Walsh can not be replaced and the Spouse of Christ has 
lost a great champion. 

One is not amazed that a man who spent himself so restlessly 
and endlessly for God, the Church, his Order, the country and 
the University, should have passed off the stage of life so early, 
fifty-four years of age. But even if his death was unexpected 
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by most of us we have reason to suspect that Dr. Walsh saw 
the beckoning finger of death some time ago. Months ago, 
after the funeral services of our late chief Monsignor Pace, 
Father Walsh, in very solemn seriousness, said: “ I will be the 
next one to go from our School of Philosophy and it will not be 
long.” Other incidents of the last three months indicate that 
death was neither unexpected by nor unwelcome to him. It 
came to this minister of mercy as a messenger of mercy sent by 
God. Death was a privileged duty for which he was prepared 
and which he met as nobly, as generously, and as fearlessly as 
he met the countless duties of his busy life. Death like every 
other event in his life found God by his side, wisdom from God 
in his mind, love of God in his soul, hunger for God and the 
things of God in his heart. 

This fact should be emphasized because beneath the com- 
plexity of his life was the simple motive for which he lived— 
God. Beneath the many facets that revealed such a wealth of 
virtue was the simple jewel of his love for the almighty. 
Beneath a blazing activity, that could not have been sustained 
for long by human praise or reward was the divine driving 
power of God and His love. Beneath his love of country, his 
love of the distressed, his love of the Church, his love of the 
University and his simple but uncrushable consciousness of his 
vocation as God’s merciful minister and the ambassador of 
Jesus Christ. He gave his life for others because he loved them. 
He loved all and became “ all things to all men because He loved 
God. He could say with Job: “ The ear that heard me blessed 
me, and the eye that saw me gave witness to me: because I had 
delivered the poor man that cried out; and the fatherless that 
had no helper. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me and I comforted the heart of the widow. . . . I 
was an eye to the blind and a foot to the lame. I was the father 
of the poor; and the cause that I knew not; I searched out most 
diligently.” (Job XXIX, 11) 
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To you of his family, to whom he was so devoted, may I offer 
the sincere sympathy of our University. May I offer you also 
the consolation that while death has called him away, time can 
not eradicate the indelible mark with which he has stamped 
himself on the future clergymen and laity of this country. 

From you of his Order may all of us ask the privilege of 
joining with you in the countless prayers, offices, Holy Com- 
munions and Masses you will offer for the repose of his soul. 

To Almighty God may I make a pledge that as an expression 
of our gratitude for the divinely inspired services of Dr. Walsh 
to this university his example will not be forgotten. Erudition 
will become wisdom, knowledge will ever issue unto mercy and 
kindness, research shall always be humane and serviceable, 
books and other instruments of knowledge shall ever be dedi- 
cated to bring ourselves and others to God. 

Rest, grant unto him, oh God of Wisdom, Rest. And Peace. 
Peace eternal. | 


“They that are learned shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that instruct many to justice, as stars for 
all eternity.” (Daniel XII, 3). 

IenaTius SMITH. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND PERCEPTION IN 
ARISTOTELIOC-THOMISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


I. The Problem 


ODERN and contemporary psychology has seen the rise 

to great importance of the distinction between sensa- 

tion and perception. Traditional psychology left this distinc- 
tion in the background. Since the dawn of modern thought 
this problem has been considered radically and given a solution 
by the English Associationalist school: the act of perception, 
that is, real knowledge fowt court, would be given by the syn- 
thesis or sum of elementary impressions or sensations which 
the subject conserves in the memory and can combine in various 
ways in the imagination. In this explanation the primitive 
elements—those of primary importance—are the immediate 
data of sense impressions, in respect to which the synthetic act 
of perception and the other acts that depend on it have only a 
secondary and strictly conditioned value. (Nthil est intel- 
lectu quod prius non fuertt in sensu). It is not difficult to see 
that this solution of the Associationalists, who deserve credit 
for their work on the problem of perception, did not sufficiently 
take into account the essential aspect of the cognitive act as 
such. Cognition is primarily a vital act; if a synthesis be 
present, it has no value of itself, except inasmuch as it is 
incorporated into and is subject to a unity of higher value. 
But since the Associationalists break up the unity of the appre- 
hensive act and the indivisibility of the object with the intro- 
duction of their principle that impression is the first element 
in knowing, they found themselves in the difficult position of 
having in their hands a content of irrelative and inert mate- 
rials which in no way correspond to the richness and creativity 
of real knowledge. Hence the frantic search, which with Hume 
becomes dramatic, for other principles, outside of immediate 
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impressions, which are the reason of the perceptive synthesis; 
a search that troubles all further development of Association- 
alism.* And what meaning has the Humian “ Belief” if not 
that of a transcendental principle of the cognitive synthesis, by 
which the development of our particular nature can adapt and 
insert itself harmoniously into the development of the universal 
nature ? 

The Kantian reaction to Associationalism, and still more 
that of the systems that spring from it, was wrong fundamen- 
tally because it placed the problem in the order of ideas a priort. 
Idealism and Empiricism, essentially opposed to each other, 
have remained the two typical currents of modern thought, 
unable because of their isolation to solve the problem— 
that of real knowledge of the concrete—which caused modern 
philosophy to rebel against the old philosophy, especially the 
Aristotelian. 

It has been a recent psychological theory—the (Gestalt- 
theore—which, seizing on an opening in philosophic discus- 
sion, has brought the problem of perception to its proper place, 
elaborating, due to many unquestionable facts and observa- 
tions, a new principle for a definite solution. Against the 
Associationalist principle of universal syntheticism, the new 
theory maintains the contrary, that is, that what is first given 
in perception is not the elements, but the whole (Ganzheit), 
which emerges immediately because of its formal qualities 
(Gestalt) ; the elements appear later and only because of the 


1 David Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature, B.I, III, sect. 3a and sect. 
14a, ed. Green-Grose I, p. 380 ff., pp. 456-460; An Inquiry on Human Under- 
standing, Ess. V, 1; VII, 1-2; VIII; cfr. also the Appendiza of the Treatise, 
ed. Green-Grose I (555-559), which concludes: “All my hopes vanish, when 
I come to explain the principles, that unite our successive perceptions in 
our thought or consciousness. I cannot discover any theory, which gives 
me satisfaction on this head” (p. 559). I have examined the Humian 
position in the art., “ L’origine psicologica della nozione di causa, I, Espe- 
rienza e Causalita, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XXIX, 3-4 (1937), 
pp. 209-220. 
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artificial processes of analysis and reflexion. Contrary to the 
transcendental systems the new Psychology claims that it is 
Psychology and nothing else, i. e., a positive science, and that 
it attends only to facts and their immediate implications. 
Rather than seek the explanation of the origins of the percep- 
tive synthesis in aprioristic and unattainable principles, it 
accounts for and establishes these prime values by beginning 
with syntheses of a lower nature, such as the physical-physio- 
logical structures of the cerebral cortex (Quervorgdnge), which 
in their turn are immediate and non-derivable in their order. 

Many saw, and with good reason too, in this psychology of 
Form and Whole a return to Aristotelian theory of knowledge 
in which the object of knowledge is fixed precisely as «dos and 
ovcia; a return similar, indeed complementary, to that which 
Hans Driesch and Neo-Vitalism were making in Biology with 
the notion of Hntelecheia.* But it is strange that all these 
promising theories, which besides, as Professor Moore has 
shown, owe much to Aristoteleanism even for their origin, have 
finished by causing strong opposition and distrust in those very 
Aristotelian circles which it seemed should have been better 
disposed. Some Scholastics have overstepped just limits in 
their negative estimations; other defenders of Aristotelian 
thought, expert psychologists well versed in philosophy, have 
accepted the Gestalt notion of perception, distinguishing it 
clearly from the more fantastic elaborations drawn from the 
principle of the physiche Gestalten. Professor Moore has 
shown clearly the points of contact and dissension between 
Gestalt and Aristotelian psychology, and he has been among 
the first of the Neo-Scholastics to attempt a positive solution 


* Julius Bahle, Das Teil- Ganze-Problem im kiinstlerischen Schaffen- 
prozess, Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 99, 1-2 (1937), p. 209; cfr. 
also Hans Kurfess, Zur Geschichte der Erklirung der aristotelischen 
Lehre vom sog. NOTS MOIHTIKOS und MAOHTIKOS, Tiibingen, 1911, 
p. 47; Jacques Maritain, Préface to the French translation of Driesch’s 
“Die Philosophie des Organischen,” Paris, 1921, pp. iv-v. 
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of the problem within Aristotelian bounds and principles.* 
Accepting this line of thought, the following points are 
noteworthy : 


a) the problem raised by the Gestalttheorie is one of real 
and fundamental value; 

b) Aristotelian-Thomistic psychology supplies the principles 
for an organic and sufficient explanation of this problem. 


The observations to be given here regard only the second 
point and are from one point of view conclusive and integra- 
tive, but not critical, at least directly. While Professor Moore 
seems to reduce the essence of the perceptive act to the appre- 
hension of the so-called sensibilia communia and then makes 
of this apprehension the act proper to the internal faculty called 
the sensus communis, we for our part must say that an accu- 
rate reading of the Thomistic texts has obliged us to consider 
the apprehension of the sensibilia communia rather as a pre- 
paratory process towards perception, and that this apprehen- 
sion is not properly specific of the sensus communis as such; 
at the same time it seems to indicate as the faculty of percep- 
tion, not the sensus communis, but another internal sense which 
St. Thomas calls vis cogitativa, which ranks higher in dignity 
and which marks the extreme height of sense power.* But if 
one should limit himself to indicating the “‘ Cogitativa ” solely 
as the faculty of perception, the problem would have only a 
verbal solution, at most formal, in no way real. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that in Aristotelian-Thomistic psy- 


* Thomas Verner Moore, “ Gestalt Psychology and Scholastic Philosophy,” 
The New Scholasticism, VII, 4 (1933), pp. 298-325; VIII, 1 (1934), pp. 
46-80. The solution of Prof. Moore has been accepted with full agreement 
by the eminent psychologist Prof. A. Gemelli in his essay, “ La Psicologia 
della Percezione,” Bollettino Filosofico, II, 1 (1936), pp. 44-52; reprinted 
also in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XXVIII, 1 (1936), pp. 1 ff. 

*I have fully developed the critic-historical analysis of the texts in the 
art., “ L’organizzazione della percezione sensoriale,” Bollettino Filosofico, 
IV, 1 (1938), pp. 3-58. 
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chology there are also the elements for a real solution, and a 
proper one, from that genetic point of view that both the Asso- 
ciationalists and the Gestalttheorie have tried to attain. A 
genetic explanation of the perceptive act should reveal the 
process by which non-continuous and multiform experience can 
organize itself within the swbjectum cognoscens in stable objects 
of value in reality; that is, it must show how from the concrete 
object broken up by the primitive experience can arise the 
abstract unit of knowledge, and then how this abstract unit 
can rightfully be applied to the results of experience as the 
reason for intelligibility and perceptive unity. We shall, there- 
fore, set forth (not without misgiving) the fundamental prob- 
lem of philosophy—the birth of the universal in the mind. 
Aristotle called this process ‘induction’ érayoy7. But it is 
induction of a particular nature, which we shall call psycho- 
logical induction, so as not to prejudice other current mean- 
ings of the term. Indeed, the Philosopher describes this ex 
professo in two passages (Post. Anal. B. 19; Metaph. A. 1) 
which, according to recent critical research on the conditions 
of the Aristotelian text, show a date of composition quite late 
and fepresent therefore a well-defined attitude of thought. 
The Aristotelian exposition is developed in these passages with 
sober elegance of phrase and imagery, and the text from a 
doctrinal point of view presents ‘no special exegetical difficul- 
ties; we shall limit ourselves to revealing the master’s lines 
and showing the strict continuity of the Aristotelic doctrine in 
Thomistic psychology. 


II. Psychological Induction and the Origin of the Universal 


It is impossible to realize the significance of the Aristo- 
telian theory about the ‘ birth’ of the intelligible without first 
understanding the realistic surroundings that characterize and 
form the originality of Aristoteleanism when compared with 
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Plato’s doctrines. While Plato confined himself to the trans- 
cendental extrinsicism of the «5y xwpwrd and took away the 
meaning of concrete reality, and consequently lowered sensible 
cognition to the infrarational level of the S0ga, Aristotle instead 
reinstates Democritus’ concept of nature as a true reality, 
accepted sensible cognition as true cognition and as a necessary 
intermediary and support for rational cognition. But even 
this admitted, anyone believing that Aristoteleanism is nothing 
more than a return sic et simpliciter to the naturalism of the 
pre-Socratics would err; Aristotle’s doctrine is essentially an 
‘intellectualism’ having as the end and object of science the 
acquisition of the universal. On this point the peripatetic 
and the academic agree; the controversy begins only when 
the nature of the universal in se is to be determined and as to 
how it is manifested to us. With regard to this second point, 
the contrast in the two opinions could not be more clamorous, 
and Aristotle himself shows this contrast. He scorns the Ideas 
as empty expressions and poetic tales and deplores the abuses 
of the word ‘ participation,’ to which the followers of Plato 
attributed an almost magic value for the foundation of reality 
and knowledge.° According to Aristotle the universal ¢annot 
exist 7m se as such, but follows the operation of the mind which 
abstracts it from sensible objects present in experience. Hence 
sensible cognition is not puré stimulation, but the first obliga- 
tory halting place of objectivity, through which alone the object 
can arrive at the mind which originally is without it.° The 
two terms ddaipyos and péOefis characterize exactly the oppo- 

® Metaph. A, 9, 991la, 20; cfr. ibid. H, 6, 1045b, 9. 

*The new ‘way’ of the Aristotelian naturalism was sharply indicated 
by St. Thomas, Quae, Disp. De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a.10, ad 8: “ Aris- 
toteles autem per aliam viam processit. Primo enim multipliciter ostendit, 
in sensibilibus esse aliquid stabile. Secundo, quod iudicium sensus verum 
est de sensibilibus propriis, sed decipitur circa sensibilia communia, magis 
autem circa sensibilia per accidens. Tertio quod supra sensum est virtus 


intellectiva, quae iudicat de veritate, non per aliqua intelligibilia extra 
existentia, sed per lumen intellectus agentis, quod facit intelligibilia.” 
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sition between the two theories, which in turn agree in asserting 
a concept profoundly different from sensible reality. 

Now it is curious that this whole polemic aspect which in- 
tensely preoccupied the mature thought of Aristotle, and which 
forms the structure of traditional Aristoteleanism, seems absent 
in the texts we shall consider; in them indeed there is no allu- 
sion to the explicit opposition between participation and abstrac- 
tion; the Philosopher here describes the origin of the universal 
from a point of view we would call ‘ phenomenological,’ noth- 
ing like the complex theorta of Book III de Anima. There 
is, we must say, even here an anti-Platonic insinuation, but it 
seems to be only the starting point rather than a real discus- 
sion. Moreover, as we shall see, Aristotle in his reply seems 
to do nothing more than make a re-elaboration of known Platonic 
doctrines. 

At the end of Analytics, Bk. II, c. 19, not without excit- 
ing our surprise, Aristotle proposes a problem essentially psy- 
chological. How do we arrive at our first knowledge of univer- 
sal principles? Are they known by demonstration? Has the 
actual knowledge we have of them been acquired in some way, 
or is it innate?" From the position of the question we would 
expect a long anti-Platonic recrimination, but in reality the 
discussion is very temperate; the knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples cannot be called innate because no one has ever been 
aware of the preceding presence of this habit, and it is absurd 
to suppose that while we are aware of the presence of knowledge 
in us when we actually have it we were not equally aware of 
the presence of these principles, which, as the cause of knowl- 
edge, must precede it and are more luminous. Therefore the 
first principles are not innate but acquired, and once they 
came to the non-habentt. This conclusion, however, placed the 
Philosopher in serious perplexity. Had he not founded his 


* Post. Anal. B, 19, 99b, 23. 
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theory of knowledge on the principle that ruled the theory of 
the Analytics, that every science and doctrine springs from 
pre-existing knowledge?* Then only two suppositions are left: 
admit that the first principles are derived from other principles 
and thus open the process «is drepov, or admit that indeed the 
knowledge of the first principles is derived from a =. 
knowledge but of a different order.° 

It is evident that Aristotle had to accept this second suppo- 
sition, since he had placed as the base of science the dvayxy 
orjvat in every conceptual reduction, and indeed he explicitly 
declares that the principia prima come to the mind the first 
time from the senses. And since sensible cognition comes to 
the mind directly from (external) things, the movement of the 
mind terminates at reality itself, and thus the objectivity of 
knowledge is saved in its entirety. The Philosopher then goes 
on without delay to describe the origin of knowledge, begin- 
ning with the lower forms of animal cognition. In his descrip- 
tion we see not only the human yvx7 in its ascent to the intel- 
ligible, but all sensible cognition according to its relations to 
knowledge, as if all the numerous attempts which nature has 
previously made in animals inferior to man to arrive at the 
goal have at last been successful. The animals that are at the 
bottom of the zoological scale are limited to receiving and react- 
ing hic et nunc to the singular impressions of the moment; 
they cannot retain these impressions except when these latter 
have been vehement, and even then only for a short time, nor 
can they integrate them and make use of them for future con- 
duct. The higher animals, however, easily retain and conserve 
in the memory for a length of time past impressions; conse- 
quently cognition in these animals is not limited to the actually 


®Tladca didacxadia Kal waca éx mpovmapxoions yiverar 
(Post. Anal. 19, 99b, 29; cfr. ibid. 1, 7la, 1). 

* Metaph. A, 1, 980a, 26b, 28; cfr. Hthic. Nic. A, 7, 1098b, 3; Z, 3, 
1139b, 28-31. 
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present impression, but summing up the past can provide for 
the future as if these animals in some way are rational. In 
man, Aristotle adds, this ascending process goes still further; 
just as sensations often repeated lead to memory, so many 
memories lead to a new cognition called ¢urapia (experimen- 
tum) ;*° it is in this éurepia that the principle of art and science 
in man finds its origin. There are therefore these phases in 
the way leading to the ‘ thought éprepia; the 
‘thought’ in act is not always preceded by another ‘ thought’ 
in act, but sometimes by a form of ‘thought’ in process, that 
is, by a real becoming or a gradual taking possession of the 
object by the mind under the impulse of sensible cognition. - It 
is true that these multiple and fleeing external impressions do 
not always leave the subjectum sentiens (who is also intelli- 
gens) in his initial state of indifference, but some of them a 
little at a time end up by imprinting themselves and remaining 
in the mind. If this ‘imprinting itself’ of the result of expe- 
rience is continually repeated by the same object, the mind 
begins to see this object in a new light, different from that of 
the external formal qualities, such as the utility for a given 
purpose, for the satisfaction of some need, the flight from some 
danger. In this way the tumultuous multiplicity of experience 
is calmed down, and by means of the memory and the integra- 
tion that comes through the experimentum there is deposited in 
the mind as a ‘unit’ an indifferent content that is uniform 
and indivisible with respect to the multiplicity and variety of 
sensations. It is this unit, impressed on the mind, that is in 
some way the universal, the beginning of knowledge.* So the 
cognitive habits of art and science come to the mind by means 
of other preceding habits, already operating not in the 


10 Tiyvera: 3’ éx ris éumwepla rois dvOpwrwos (Metaph. A, 1, 980b, 
28). 

42 82 ywwoudvww Hde Siadopd ris ylverat, Gore rois per 
ylvecOar éx THs Trav Toobrwy rois uh (Post. Anal. B, 19, 
100a, 1). 
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ambit of reason but of sense.** These sensitive habits make 
impressions on the mind and provoke intellectual intuition.” 

So as to make his theory more persuasive Aristotle intro- 
duced a potent analogy, taken from military life, which should 
have been familiar to his hearers. When during a battle the 
lines are broken and all the strategic dispositions are muddled 
up, among the ranks of fugitives one will happen to stop; a 
second stops beside him, then a third, then many others, and 
at last the whole line of battle is again put in order.** So too 
the universal, originating in the mind because of the impres- 
sions of many memories and past experiences, is the next line 
of battle, which the mind reconstructs as a barrier against the 
disordered impetuosity of experience. Aristotle, satisfied, con- 
cludes this magnificent exposition with the initial principle: 
Anrov ort érayoyn yvwpilev dvayKaiov Kal yap Kai 

This chapter (19), which for some time now has excited the 
interest of critics of the Aristotelian text, seems to have a 
curious history, and its importance consists in a reconstruction 
and penetration of traditional gnoseology, especially the Thomis- 
tic. We know from Jaeger’s reconstruction that the I Book of 
Metaphysics belongs to the Ur-Metaphysik that was composed 
while Aristotle still leaned somewhat to the Platonic school, 
even though criticizing it, and when calling the Platonists 
‘friends of the Ideas’ his use of ‘we’ shows he included 
himself. The composition of the Second Analytic is placed 
before that of Ur-Metaphysik, as least as far as a first revision 
of these is concerned. Moreover, it seems that some fragments 
which openly reproduce Platonic doctrines belong without doubt 
to the literary activity of the ‘platonic’ Aristotle. Among 


12 Post. Anal. B, 19, 100a, 4-8; ibid. 100a, 15. 

18 52 évumdpxovew ddopicuéva al etes, dm’ yivorvra 
aloOjcews .(Post. Anal. B, 19, 100a, 9). 

4 Post. Anal. B, 19, 100b, 2. 
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these fragments is certainly to be included our citation which 
expresses the first Aristotelian theory of the érayoyy which leads 
to the universal. Despite the exterior sensualism accompanying 
this description which led Cardinal Mercier to liken this theory 
to that of John Stuart Mill,” in reality it stays within the 
bounds of faithful Platonism. Indeed, critics have been able 
to trace with fine discernment the evident concordance both of 
terms and doctrines; so Aristotle here describes 16 xafdAov as 
tv mapa ra moAAd (Post. Anal., B, 19, 100a, 6-7), which is clearly 
characteristic of the Platonic intelligible. Likewise this whole 
process of the acquisition of the universal and the principia 
prima by means of the memory and experimentum is openly 
Platonic; Siebeck found it again in Rep. VII, 511 B, 534A, 
in Men. 98 A,** and recently Fried. Solmsen, a disciple of 
Jaeger, indicated also Phaedo. 249 B.**° 


**D. Mercier, “Le positivisme et les verités nécessaires des sciences 
mathématiques,” Rev. Néosc. de Phil., VI, 1 (1899), pp. 12-29; Critério- 
logie Générale, éd. 8me, Louvain, 1923, p. 315; cfr. J. St. Mill, A System 
of Logic, Book II, chrs. V-VII. 

1®a H. Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, Gotha, 1880, I, pp. 221-222; 
cfr. also “ Abhandlungen: Aristoteles, in Philologus, XL (1880), pp. 353- 
356: “ Die Vernunft wird von den sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen nicht be- 
schrieben wie eine leere Tafel, sondern sie zieht das im Sinnlichen bereits 
enthaltene Allgemeine aus den durch das Gediichtnis vermittelten ‘ Erfah- 
rungen’ in eigen Thitigkeit heraus: die Tafel beschreibt sich auf Veran- 
lassung der Induktion selbst. Man kann das ganze Kapitel als eine 
Ausfiihrung des Hergangs betrachten, in welchen die platonische dvdurnors 
sich nach Abstreifung ihrer mythischen Verkleidung psychologisch dars- 
tellt ” (ibid., p. 356). For an account of Plato’s position, see also FHpist. 
VII, 341 CD: yap obdauds éx cvvovelas 
rd mpayua atrd éfalgyns, olovy dwd mupds 
cavrov das, and Phaidr. 249B: modddv els 
Loyioum (cfr. A. Hufnagel, Intuition und Erkenntnis nach 
Thomas von Aquin, Veréffentlichungen des katholischen Instituts fiir 
Philosophie, Albertus-Magnus Akademie zu Kéln, Bd. II, 5-6, Miinster i. W., 
1932, p. 33, n. 6). Against the thesis of Siebeck, Geyser attempted to defend 
the originality of the Aristotelian erayoy4 (Joseph Geyser, Die Erkenntnis- 
theorie des Aristoteles, Miinster i. W., 1917, p. 231. 

16 Friedrich Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der Aristotelischen Logik und 
Rhetorik (Neue Philologische Untersuchungen hrsg. v. W. Jaeger, 4), Ber- 
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Interesting suggestions these, which with the progress of 
philology can be defined more precisely and extended to the 
definite discovery of the true Aristotle, but which unfortunately 
have had no influence on the traditional interpretation since 
they have come too late. The traditional interpretation, Thomis- 
tic included, did not see the process of the érayoy7 as opposed 
to that which shall be indicated in the ddaipnos of the De 
Anima, but considered it as the equivalent, or better as the 
preparatory phase of the ultimate abstraction. Both theories, 
that of induction and that of abstraction, describe the same 
process, the progressive acquisition of the intelligible, but from 
different points of view; induction ‘ phenomenologically’ and 
almost by recounting, abstraction in the function of reflex 
‘thought’ and of a well-determined metaphysics. And it is 
not without astonishment that today we can observe just what 
disparate circumstances have been able so favorably to influence 
a particular period of culture—the scholastic period—in the 
formation of a synthesis in itself so homogeneous but which is 
based on elements originally scattered, perhaps opposed. 


III. The Thomistic Integration of the ‘‘ Experimentum ’’; the 
Cogitativa ”’ 


St. Thomas, who had a profound knowledge of the Aris- 
totelian text and commented on both Second Analytics and 
Metaphysics, soon saw the importance that Aristotle attributed 
to the expertmentum as a kind of human journey towards the 
intelligible, and for his own past agreed perfectly. It can be 
said that the Thomistic assimilation has brought no new ele- 


lin, 1929, pp. 84-85; cfr. pp. 148-149: “ Der zweite Buch der Anal, Post. 
behandeln wir hier nicht obwohl es durchaus in die Reihe der methodolo- 
gischen Schriften der Aristoteles gehért. Denn eine eigentlich syllo- 
gistische Pragmatie ist es nicht und liegt somit auch nicht auf der geraden 
Linie, die von der platonischen Konzeption zur Ausbildung der analy- 
tischen Logik fiihrt.” 
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ments of substantial importance to this question. Only from 
an historical point of view can it be observed that in his early 
works the Angelic Doctor leaned towards a certain form of 
innatism, joined indeed with the experimentum. The prin 
cipia prima are said to be innate, and the experimentum would 
be necessary, not to bring out these principles, but only to 
determine their real value, and so the young Thomas came to 
find himself very near to the early Aristotle.’ As a result 
both the terminology prima princima innata and the caution, 
lately mentioned, disappear.** At the same time there is intro- 
duced in the description of the process a new element, which 
afterwards will acquire greater importance, that is, the func- 
tion of a particular sensitive faculty called cogitatiwva which 
belongs exclusively to human understanding. In the Commen- 
tary on Metaphysics (a. 1270 circa, according to Grabmann) 
we read expressly that the task of making the expertmentum 
leading to the universal belongs to this faculty: 


Supra memoriam autem in hominibus proximum est experimentum, 
quod quaedam animalia non participant nisi parum. Experimentum 
enim est ex collatione plurium singularium in memoria receptorum. 
Huiusmodi enim collatio est homini propria, et pertinet ad vim cogita- 
tivam, quae ratio particularis dicitur: quae est collativa intentionum 
individualium, sicut ratio universalis intentionum universalium.’® 


+7“ Dico quod synderesis a ratione practica distinguitur non quidem per 
substantiam potentiae, sed per habitum qui est quodammodo innatus menti 
nostrae ex ipso lumine intellectus agentis, sicut et habitus principiorum 
speculativorum, ut, omne totum est maius sua parte, et huiusmodi; licet 
ad determinationem cognitionis eorum sensu et memoria indigeamus, ut in 
II Post. dicitur.” Comm. super l. II Sent., Dist. 24, 9.II, a.3 (ed. Parm. 
t. VI, p. 600b); cfr. Q. De Veritate, 9.X, a.6, ad 6; ibid. 9.XI, a.l, 
et ad 5. 

48 Comm. super l. III Sent., Dist. 14, 9.1, a.3, 9.la VI, Sol. III; ébdid. 
super l. IV Sent., Dist. 49, 9.II, a.7, ad 12; Super Boéth. De Trinitate, 
9.VI, a.4; CO. Gentiles, lib. II, ec. 83; 8S. Theol. 9. III, a.6, etc.; 
Q. De Anima, a.4, ad 6; Comm. in II Post. Anal., lect. 20a; Comm. super 
l. VI Ethic., lect. 3a. 

1° Comm. super l. I Metaph., lib. I, lect. la, ed. Cathala, n. 15. What 
St. Thomas says, 8S. Theol. I*-II**, gq. XLVII, a. 15, that the ewperimentum 
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This whole doctrine supposes an accurate conception of 
interior sensibility of which Aristotle had given only the first 
features and which the Masters of the thirteenth century found 
fully developed in the Commentaries of Avicenna and Averroés 
on De Anima.”® Hence it is easy to understand the crucial 
importance which the doctrine of the cogitativa assumes in 
Thomistie epistemology. This power was assigned the office 
of filling in the hiatus that remained in that primitive descrip- 
tion of psychological induction between sensibility and the 
intellect. The many reconstructions both ancient and modern 
which ignore or pass over this point must ever remain outside 
the intimate spirit of Thomism. 

To understand the exact functions of the cogitatwa in 
Thomistie psychology as a faculty of perception we must recall 
a fundamental principle connected with the very essence of 
Thomistic realism. The species homo is included under the 
genus animal; animality in its logical aspect is predicated ex 
aequo of every species included under the common genus, and 
so the horse and the bull are not more animal than the others, 
nor is man, though endowed with reason, less animal than the 
others. This is all the more true of the ‘sensibility’ that is 
the constitutive formality of this genus. All this is clear as 
long as we stay in the realm of logic, but when we pass on to 
consider the real mode of being and actuation of these com- 
mon formalities, the whole problem changes its aspect. Genus 
indeed is realized only in the species, and the species alone 
express the real mode of being in nature. Animality and sensi- 
bility therefore are realized differently according to the grade 
of perfection of the various animal species, and therefore, while 


pertains only to the principia universalia posteriora, cannot be understood 
as opposed to his usual doctrine. 

*° Cfr. for the historic development of all this question Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, “ The internal senses in latin, arabic and hebrew philosophical 
texts,” Harvard Theological Review, XXVIII, 2 (1935), pp. 69-133. 
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the abstract formality can be said to be identical, its mode of 
being in nature is different, e. g., animality and sensibility in 
this or that animal, in the horse, bull, in man. This real 
difference in being of sensibility, and hence also of operating, 
which interests us more, is particularly evident in that appre- 
hensive faculty which is responsible for the direction of life 
and up to which therefore all the others lead. It is this faculty 
that gives to each animal the law of its nature. In man this 
faculty is intelligence and not a sensitive faculty, while for the 
other animals it is a sensitive faculty called the aestimativa. 
Just as in the brute animals all the sensitive faculties are con- 
centrated and specified subjectively by the order they must 
have in operating according to their own aestimativa, so also 
the sensitive faculties in man receive the influence of the intel- 
lect which they must naturally serve. By reason of this influ- 
ence, the sense nature of man (and his animality) functions as 
if impregnated with rationality and is not held to its own level. 
Thus it is that the apprehensions of human sensibility can 
attain results intrinsically superior in value to those proper to 
brute sensibility and touch the region proper to the intelli- 
gence.** But we must not confound the natural order of 
essences: even the human eye, inasmuch as it is the organ of 
that sensible faculty called sight, sees nothing but colors, sur- 
faces and figures, because these are the only modifications it 
can receive from external objects. And yet the fact remains 
that we say we see this thing or that thing, and we point out 
a real substance or an essential attribute of things; but is this 

21“‘Anima sensibilis est nobilior in homine quam in aliis animalibus, 
quia in homine non tantum sensibilis est, sed etiam rationalis,” Q. De 
Anima, a.xi ad 12; “Si anima sensibilis quae est in brutis, et anima 
sensibilis quae est in homine, collocarentur secundum se in genere vel 
specie, non essent unius generis, nisi forte logice, secundum aliquam 
intentionem communem, ibid. ad 14; efr. Gottlieb Séhngen, Thomas von 
Aquin iiber Teilhabe durch Beriihrung, Scientia Sacra, Theologische Fest- 


gabe fiir Kardinal Schulte, Kéln u. Diisseldorf, 1935, § 4; Neuplatonischer 
Einschlag der thomistischen Anthropologie, pp. 127-129. 
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conduct of ours arbitrary and illicit? Should we, then, like 
Cratylus,” content ourselves with pointing with our finger to 
show the course of passing things? It is clear that by means 
of the data of introspection my apprehension of a singular sub- 
stance is immediate, and the object treated of does not imply 
a reflex intervention of the intellect. The concrete substance 
can be called therefore ‘sensible,’ and this holds good in a 
particular way in the Thomistic position which denies that the 
intellect apprehends immediately the concrete singular. But 
on the other hand it is just as clear that sensibility in man can 
achieve this, not inasmuch as it is sensibility tout court, but 
inasmuch as it is the sensibility of the given animal, ‘ man,’ 
that is, of an animal in which sensibility touches the level of 
intelligence. 

Another point remains to be clarified. The universal inas- 
much as it is universal can never in any way be the object of 
sense, not even per accidens; the sensibile per accidens is not 
to be confused with the intelligible. The sensibile per accidens 
properly indicates an intelligible aspect precisely inasmuch as 
it can be seen concreted in reality, as this substance (the son 
of Diares), this causality . . . , not substance and causality as 
such.”* We understand then how the mind which makes con- 
tact with concrete reality only by means of the senses appre- 
hends the sensibile per accidens by means of the senses in some 
way, and (as Aristotle affirms) we can say that even sense 
knowledge in some way ts of the universal, and, we repeat it, 
this is verified only in human sensibility, not inasmuch as it 
is sensibility, but inasmuch as it is human, i.e., inasmuch as 
it operates with the dependence on intelligence and participates 
in it. This doctrine, which in general holds good for all human 
sensibility, has its direct application in Thomistic psychology 


to the sensitive faculty proper to man, the cogitativa, which 


22 Metaph. T, 5, 1010a, 12. 
8 De Anima B, 6, 418a, 20; cfr. T, 1, 425a, 25. 
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becomes therefore the real center of our interior life. St. 
Thomas expressly attributes to the cogitativa the apprehension 
of the senstbile per accidens,”* the preparation of the phantasm 
for intellectual abstraction,” the function of permitting the 
intellect in reflexion to know the singular,** the task of fur- 
nishing reason with the ‘minor’ proposition for prudential 
judgment.** It is because of these singular attributes of the 
Thomistic cogitativa that we think this, and only this, in the 
thought of St. Thomas, is the ‘faculty of perception.’ LElse- 
where we have shown more at length for what psychological 
and metaphysical reasons St. Thomas ascribes to a sensible 
faculty such high tasks; now from an historic point of view 
one could observe that it is particularly Averroés who directly 
inspires the Thomistie position. The Commentator explicitly 
affirms all the above-mentioned duties of the cogitativa and 
believes that such is really the thought of Aristotle. 


a) The operation of the cogitativa is the point of conver- 
gence for all sensitive cognitions: 


Virtus cogitativa apud Aristotelem est virtus distinctiva individualis, 
scil. quae non distinguit nisi individualiter, non universaliter. Declara- 


**“ Quod sensu proprio non cognoscitur, si sit aliquid universale appre- 
henditur intellectu: non tamen omne quod intellectu apprehendi potest in 
re sensibili, potest dici sensibile per accidens, sed statim quod ad occursum 
rei sensatae apprehenditur intellectu. Sicut statim cum video aliquem 
loquentem, vel movere seipsum, apprehendo per intellectum vitam eius, 
unde possum dicere quod video cum vivere. Si vero apprehendatur in 
singulari, utpote cum video coloratum percipio hunc hominem vel hoc 
animal, hunismodi quidem apprehensio in homine fit per vim cogitativam, 
quae dicitur etiam ratio particularis, eo quod est collativa intentionum 
individualium, sicut ratio universalis est collativa rationum universalium ” 
(Comm. super 1. II De Anima, lect. xiii, nr. 396; cfr. also mrs. 397-398). 

5 0. Gentiles, lib. II, c. 60; ¢. 73; c. 80; c. 81. 

2°. De Veritate, 9.X, a.5c, and ad 2, ad 4; Q. De Anima, a.20, ad 1’. 

27 §. Theol., II-II**, 9.XLII, a.3 ad 3. This whole Thomistic doctrine 
is fully organized, and I cannot agree with Father Keeler’s opinion that 
“No effort is made to determine the reliability of the internal senses— 
sensus communis—imagination, memory, and the aestimativa or cogita- 
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tum est enim illic quod virtus cogitativa non est nisi virtus, quae dis- 
tinguit intentionem rei sensibilis a suo idolo imaginato, et ista virtus 
cuius proportio ad has duas quaestiones, scilicet ad idolum rei et ad 
intentionem sui idoli, est sicut proportio sensus communis ad intentiones 
quinque sensuum.”® 


b) To the cogitativa appertains the immediate elaboration 
of the phantasm: 


Virtus cogitativa . . . quando juvabit se cum informativa et rememo- 
rativa innata est praesentare ex imaginibus rerum aliquam, quam 
numquam sentit in ea dispositione secundum quam esset si sensisset ea 
fide et informatione, tunc intellectus judicabit illas imagines judicio 
universali. . . . Cogitatio enim non est nisi in distinguendo individua 
illorum intelligibilium, et praesentare ea in actu quasi essent apud 
sensum. Et ideo quando fuerint praesentia apud sensum, tune cadet 
cogitatio, et remanebit actio intellectus in eis.?® 


c) By means of the cogitativa the mind apprehends its first 
ontological contents: 


Non intendebat (Arist.) quod sensus comprehendit essentias rerum, 
sicut quidam existimaverunt, hoc enim est alterius potentiae qui dicitur 
intellectus, sed intendebat quod sensus cum hoc quod comprehendunt 
sua sensibilia propria, comprehendunt intentiones individuales diversas 
in generibus et speciebus: comprehendunt igitur intentionem huius 
hominis individualis et huius equi individualis, et universaliter intentio- 
nem uniuscuiusque decem praedicamentorum individualium, et hoc 
videtur esse proprium sensibus hominis. . . . Et ista intentio indivi- 
dualis est illa quam distinguit virtus cogitativa a forma imaginativa et 
expoliat eam ab eis quae sunt adiuncta cum ea ex istis sensibilibus 
communibus et propriis et reponit ea in rememorativa.*° 


d) The cogitativa can in man only inasmuch as it is joined 
to the intellect: 


tiva” (Leo W. Keeler, “St. Thomas’s Doctrine regarding Error,” The 
New Scholasticism, VII, 1 [1933], p. 35). 

#8 Averrois Cordulensis, Commentaria super libros Aristotelis De Anima, 
ed. Veneta, 1562, t. VI, lib. III, t. 6, fol. 154r. 

2° Tbid., lib. III, t. 33, fol. 173r. 

*° Tbid., lib. II, t. 63, fol. 82v. 
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Intentio enim quae comprehenditur per cogitativam est spiritualis 
et hoe non accidit alicui animali, nisi homini, quia non habent intellec- 
tum, et tantum comprehendunt descriptiones et cortices rerum.** 


All these considerations lead on to a general conception of 
the human faculties more realistic and at the same time more 
metaphysical, i.e., ampler and more harmonious than that 
usually appearing in scholastic expositions, and all to the 
advantage of the value and consistences of the Thomistic realism. 


IV. ‘* Cogitativa’’ and ** Experimentum ’’ for the ‘‘ Principia 
Prima according to Cajetan 


The realistic importance of the Aristotelian experimentum 
will be seen better in the interesting development that Cardinal 
Cajetan gave this doctrine in his Commentary on Second 
Analytics. Aristotle had treated at the same time per modum 
unvus of the origin both of the universal and of the first prin- 
ciples, and from the context it would seem, as W. D. Ross has 
well noted,®** that the ‘ first things’ known by induction are 
the supreme concepts that escape analysis, that is, the cate- 
gories, which incidentally even the averroistic texts mentioned 
above also suggest. The origin of the first principles, the real 
object of the discussion, would in this way be overlooked or 
neglected, at least if one does not admit that these principles 


*3 Paraphrasis in lib. De Divinatione per Somnium, ed. cit. t. VI, pars. 
II, fol. 32rb. It is necessary to note, however, that the Latin (Thomistic) 
theory of the cogitativa differs from the Arabic (Averroistic) on two im- 
portant points: in having freed the cogitativa from the connections it had 
with the controversy about the ‘unity’ of the separated intellect, and in 
having raised it above the memory, which for the Arabs was the most 
noble of the senses. For this question see A. Niphus, Eapositio in tres U. 
Aristotelis De Anima, Venetiis, 1559, p. 407. 

*2'W. D. Ross, Aristotle, London, 1923, ch. II; on the contrary Brentano 
thinks that “‘ Das letzte Capitel der zweiten Analytiken diese Lehre nicht 
enthilt, indem Aristoteles hier nicht von dem Entstehen der Begriffe, 
sondern von dem Entstehen anderer unmittelbarer Wahrheiten, welche die 
Voraussetzung des Beweises sind, nimlich von dem allgemeinen Erfahrungs- 
satze handelt ” (Franz Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles insbeson- 
dere seine Lehre von NOTS MOIHTIKOZ, Mainz, 1867, p. 213). 
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have their origin in a process identical to that of the first no- 
tions.. But at this point arises a problem: the first principles 
are judgments having as their terms the first ideas, whence it is 
only logical to suppose that the first ideas precede the first judg- 
ments. Every judgment, therefore, inasmuch as it is an abso- 
lute affirmation of truth, is not given by the mere co-presence 
of the contents of two concepts, but indicates a real progress in 
cognition. Affirming (or denying) the attribution of the predi- 
cate to the subject, besides the knowledge of the two terms, 
supposes and adds the knowledge of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the respective contents of the terms themselves. While 
in the first apprehension the terms are present in their absolute 
content, in the judgment the relations by which they are bound 
or separated in affirmation or negation must be known. Now 
how does the mind actually arrive at this real progress in cog- 
nition? The simplest hypothesis would be that once we have 
the terms by means of the expertmentum, the intellect then of 
itself, penetrating the contents, analyzing and comparing them, 
passes on alone to this knowledge and to the predication of the 
relations in the judgment. This opinion was explicitly de- 
fended by a certain Antonio Andrea, a Scotist, according to 
whom the experimentum is indispensable only for the incom- 
plexa cognition of the terms, not for the complezxa that is had 
in the formation of principles. In his Comment to the prologue 
of the Metaphysics he has a special question as to just what is 
the exact sense of the Aristotelian text: 


“ Quaest. V*%, Quaeritur utrum ex experimentis generetur 
ars,” to which he adds two fundamental conclusions: 


a) Prima conclusio. Ad habendam notitiam incomplexam de princi- 
piis quae est de terminis simplicibus, necessaria est cognitio sensitiva, 
seu experimentalis: hoc patet, ece. 

b) Secunda conclusio. Ad habendam de principiis notitiam com- 
plexam non est necessaria simpliciter cognitio sensitiva seu experi- 
mentalis: bene tamen est utilis et coadiuvans ut complexioni principy 


citius assentiatur. 
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Prob. I Pars. Nam ipse intellectus, conceptis modo praeexposito (scil. 
experimento) terminis simplicibus, potest virtute propria ipsos com- 
ponere vel dividere ita quod conceptus tales complexi si sint principio- 
rum primorum cognoscuntur esse veri lumine naturali intellectus, quia 
principia cognoscimus in quantum terminos cognoscimus, et ideo cognitio 
sensitiva vel experimentalis non est simpliciter necessaria pro tali 
complexa cognitione de principiis habenda.** 


While reading the demonstration Andrea makes of his 
assumption in a rare copy in the Library of the Ateneo Latera- 
nense, we thought spontaneously of the many current exposi- 
tions, supposedly Thomistic, about the origin and the nature 
of the first principles, in which instead this follower of Scotus 
could easily find not only his doctrine but even his terminology. 

Against this clear explanation of Andrea, Cajetan justly 
reacted in the name of Aristoteleanism and Thomism. Having 
exactly expressed Andrea’s opinion, he immediately and frankly 
declares his dissent: | 

Sed (ut mihi videtur) opinans praedictus a veritate declinavit, dum 
dixit quod ad complexam cognitionem principiorum non est necessaria 
experimentalis cognitio. Hoe contra Aristotelem et rationem videtur.** 


a) Agamst Artstotle: because the expertmentum is essen- 
tially a complex cognition, inasmuch as it supposes the appre- 
hension of many singulars compared together, as is seen from 
the examples given by the Philosopher, who moreover says ex- 
plicitly that we know the first principles by means of induction 
beginning with sense (ex sensw)< 


b) Against reason: since in the first transits that the intel- 
lect makes ex potentia ad actum, there can be no motive and 
determining principle of the intellect except the senses; only 
the real union of the terms, observed and known by the expert- 


*3 Antonius Andreas, Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysice, Venetiis 
apud Octavianum Scotum, 1523; Lib. I, q. V4, fol. 6vb. 

84 Thomae de Vio Caietani, Commentaria in libros Poster. Anal. Aris- 
totelis, Venetiis, apud Junctas MDLVI; lib. II, c. 13 (19), fol. 1llra. 
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mentum, can move the human intellect to the conceptual union 
of the first judgment. In truth, if there were no cognitio ez- 
perimentalis of the connexion between the terms of the first 
principles to determine the intellect to their composition or 
union, one would not know, observes Cajetan, why the intellect, 
beginning with certain terms, must form a determined compo- 
sition of those terms and not some other instead. Moreover, 
there can be no union between extremes except by way of some 
intermediary, and only the cognitio experimentalis complexionts 
terminorum can be the (psychological) intermediary between 
extremes which are the unity in reality of things extra antmam 
and the conceptual union that the intellect makes of the same 
things in the first judgment. Cajetan with fine psychologic 
intuition bases the necessity of the experrmentum for the for- 
mation of the principia prima on the essential passivity of the 
human intellect, which, especially in the beginning of its opera- 
tion, cannot be actuated except in strict dependence on sensi- 
bility. To these observations of a general character the famous 
Commentator adjoins a personal reconstruction of the whole 
process; to understand its profundity, the text must be read 
in the original: 

Sed ut clarior pateat supradictorum et materiae huius intellectus, 
notandus est modus quo Aristoteles hoc in loco putat ex sensus cogni- 
tione generari cognitionem principiorum: hoe n. plurimum proderit. 
Cum vidisset Aristoteles quod intellectus non movetur nisi ab intelli- 
gibili in actu, et res intelligibiles (prout sunt in particularibus sensi- 
bilibus) esse intelligibiles (in potentia valde remota) eo quod plurimum 
materialitatis habeant, posuit ipsas res intelligibiles deferri primo ad 
sensus, ut in eis positae sine materia magis appropinquent ad hoc 
quod fiant intelligibiles in actu. Deinde quoniam in sensibus exteriori- 
bus et communi positae multas habent conditiones materiales posuit 
eas poni in cogitativa, ad hoc ut proximae fiant intelligibilitati, et 
quoniam simplex cogitativae operatio non sufficit universaliter ad hoc 
ut res per eam cognita sit tantae spiritualitatis, ut possit actione in- 
tellectus agentis fieri actu intelligibilis, posuit frequentem conversionem 
et operationem cogitativae circam eamdem rem, disponere rem illam ut 
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cogitatam, ad hoc ut proxima sit intelligibilitati in actu, et habilis sit 
ut eam transferat intellectus agens in ordinem intelligibilium in actu. 

Habent autem vim taliter disponendi huiusmodi actus frequentati pro 
quanto habent vim collectivam, et adunativam particularium in unum 
quasi universale, quod est obiectum experimentalis habitus, qui ex 
frequentia talium actuum generatur. Cum n. terminus ultimus istius 
processus sit cognitio vere universalis, consentaneum est ut id, quod 
ultimum medium et simillimum termino est, sit quasi universale (quod 
universale confusum possumus appellare). Sic autem re disposita et 
reducta ad tantam spiritualitatem, operatione intellectus agentis fit 
vere universalis et intelligibilis in actu et movet consequenter intellectum 
possibilem ad sui cognitionem.*® 


To Andrea’s objection taken from the Aristotelian text 
(principia cognoscimus in quantum terminos cognoscimus), 
Cajetan answers that Aristotle wants to exclude in the cogni- 
tion of the first principles ‘a middle term’ in the sense that 
they are not known by a syllogism. The function of the ez- 
pertmentum is to be a psychological, not a logical, intermediary, 
and this in no way reduces the character of immediateness 
which the first principles have in the logical order. To the 
observation that in Aristotle’s doctrine the intellectus agens, 
and not the senses, prepares the cognition of the principles, 
Cajetan observes opportunely that this is true, but still the fact 
remains that the intellectus agens cannot exercise its action if 
the preparation in the sensitive sphere by means of the expert- 
mentum is not presupposed: terminis sic compositis . . . sed 
taliter compont nequeunt absque experimento determinativo 
intellectus ad hoc, ecc.*® Cajetan goes this far; his doctrine 
has been embraced by many eminent representatives of the 
Aristotelian tradition, such as Javelli, Fonseca, and Silvester 
Maurus,*’ but it seems that this position has been ignored in 
the rebirth of Scholasticism and Thomism, and the few authors 


*° Ibid., fol. 1llrb. The parenthesis of (in potentia valde remota) should 
be removed. 

8° Tbid., fol. lllva. 

*? References apud P. Hoenen, De origine primorum principiorum acien- 
tiae, Gregorianum, X (1933), pp. 153-184. 
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who have noticed it, Mercier and De Regnon among others, 
have not given it particular importance.* 

It will not be out of place to mention that the question was 
touched incidentally in the ardent controversy in which Italian 
Neo-Scholasticism is engaged. It is to be hoped that a solution 
satisfactory to all will soon be reached. G. Zamboni, the de- 
fender of pure Gnoseologia, knew of the Aristotelian (Cajetan) 
theory of the experimentum from reading Mercier’s Crite- 
riology. He observed that it explained the very program of 
gnoseology and that it is not merely a ‘ plausible’ opinion (as 
the great Cardinal said) but in fact is the only true opinion.” 
Prescinding for the time being from the real connections the 
theory of the expertmentum may have with Zambonian gnose- 
ology, it is to be lamented that both the Veronese philosopher 
and his adversaries have lost sight of this point which seems 
so vital. It touches from an Aristotelian-Thomistic point of 
view the very essence of the controversy. Rightly understood 
and fully developed, it can bring a decisive contribution towards 
mutual comprehension and a definite solution of the contro- 
versy by including the truth and rejecting the error in each 
opinion. The recent Thomistic critic of Zambonism, Prof. A. 
Rossi, accused the author of Gnoseology of having misunder- 
stood Cajetan and of having only second-hand knowledge from 
Mercier; he thinks Cajetan says just the opposite, that is, not 
differently from that which St. Thomas says, that the knowledge 
and formation of the first principles belongs per se to the intel- 
lectus principiorum, which is the innate disposition of our 

** D. Mercier, loce. citt.: “ Une opinion placée sous le couvert de pareilles 
autorités est pour le moins plausible” (Oritériologie Générale, pp. 315- 
316). Th. De Regnon, La Métaphysique des Causes, Paris, 1887, lib. I, 
c. 2, pp. 37 ff. 

8°“ Secondo me non si tratta solamente di una opinione plausibile, ma 
della sola vera; benché communemente si dica che secondo la scolastica 
lesperienza fornisce solo i termini, e non auche la loro relazione.” 


Giuseppe Zamboni, Studi Gnoseologici intorno ai giudizi primi della ragione, 
Milano, 1924, p. 66. 
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intellect to know them, as soon as it is actuated by the species 
intelligrbilis abstracted from phantasms.*° But this does not 
touch on the question at all, since one can demand: “ How does 
the preparation of these species really happen? Are the phan- 
tasms of the isolated terms enough, or is the phantasm of the 
experimental union of the terms themselves also necessary ? ” 
Here is the problem. It seems that the Thomistic critic accepts 
the first hypothesis, namely, that of Antonio Andrea, for he 
says: “ The agreement of terms set forth in first principles is 
known immediately by solely intellectual cognition abstracted 
from the two terms and not by another cognitive element taken 
from experimental sensitive cognition, or rather, in force of an 
experimental agreement similar to that between the abstract 
terms of the principle. . . . So e.g. when the intellective po- 
tency is determined by two species intelligibles of the whole 
and the part, it is already disposed by that very fact to know 
with an immediate act their mutual agreement.” ** Cajetan 
had expressly rejected this explanation as contra rationem: 
quoniam oportet ponere aliquod motivum et determinativum intel- 
lectus ad talem complexionem faciendam. Termini autem accepti licet 
si componerentur haberent ex se evidentiam, non sufficiunt tamen ad 
movendum e determinandum intellectum ad hane compositionem facien- 
dam potius quam aliam. Experimur namque continuo in nobis quod 
habemus diu multorum terminorum conceptus absque notitia princi- 
piorum complexorum, quae ex istorum terminorum complexione constat. 
Fateor n. me cognovisse quid aequale, quid demere et quid remanet, 
nescivisse tamen hoe principium: si ab aequalibus aequalia demas, quae 
remanent sunt aequalia, et similis ratio est in aliis. Oportet ergo ultra 
conceptus terminorum incomplexorum ponere aliquod determinativum 
seu motivum intellectus ad talem compositionem faciendam. Talem 
autem motivum oportet esse sensum, quoniam ante cognitionem princi- 
piorum Aristoteles nullum motivum intellectus novit nisi sensum. ERGO 


*° Amedeo Rossi, La Gnoseologia (o “ Psicologia pura della conoscenza 
propria e attuale”) del Prof. Giuseppe Zamboni, 2d ed., Piacenza, 1935, 
p. 105. 

*2? Amedeo Rossi, op. cit., p. 106. 
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necessario cognitio complexa principiorum praeexigit sensitivam experi- 
mentalem.*? 


The Thomistic critic, preoccupied by this controversy, ended 
by misunderstanding both the letter and the spirit of the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic doctrine restated by Cajetan, and his recourse 
to this text with which the Commentator ends his exposition 


proves nothing: 


Ex hiis autem quae diximus nullus arbitretur meae opinionis esse 
quod omnem compositionem intellectus oporteat praecedere composi- 
tionem experimentalem similem illi, etec.; hoc enim non teneo, neque 
sequitur ex dictis; sermo enim noster versatus est circa generationem 
illius compositionis intellectus quae non fit ex praeexistenti habitu, et 
non circa omnem.** (Italics ours.) 


The text has a very clear meaning; not all of the judgments 
which the intellect can make need also the experimentum of | 
the union of the terms, but this is the proper process through 
which originate the first underived principles. Once the first 
principles of the arts and sciences are had, it is possible, by 
deduction alone, to obtain from them other principles by the 
comparison the intellect can make of the known meaning of the 
terms. This reservation of Cajetan only confirms the par- 
ticular character of the genesis of the first principles, and this 
point both Mercier and Zamboni have well understood.“ 


*? Caietani, Commentaria super ll. Post. Anal., lib. II, c. 13 (19), ed. cit. 
fol. 1lirb. 

** Caietani, ibid., fol. 1llvb; Amedeo Rossi, op. cit., p. 105. 

** For my part I would have two difficulties about this theory. The first 
concerns Cajetan. While Aristotle and St. Thomas seem to admit the 
necessity of the experimentum both for the apprehension of the universal 
terms and for the formation of the first principles, Cajetan, perhaps be- 
cause of excess of polemic spirit against A. Andrea, denies that a real and 
proper “experimentum, quod collationem et collationem sonat” is neces- 
sary for the apprehension of the universal, and affirms that a “ multipli- 
cata apprehensio termini in parte sensitiva” (ibid., fol. lllva) suffices 
for it. 

The second concerns the immediate meaning of a phrase in the Aris- 
totelian text, according to which it seems that our knowledge proceeds 
from objects more particular (4&v@pwros) to those more general (Zor), 
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V. Conclusion: Thomistic Psychology and Modern 
Psychology 


The first steps of human intelligence are made with a fotal 
dependence on sensibility and with its necessary guidance: this 
seems to be the real meaning of ‘Aristotelian psychological 
induction.’ Not only therefore is the content of the first ideas 
that function as subject and predicate in the first principles 
known by the intellect depending on sense, but the connection 
of the terms, to be affirmed by the intellect, must first be seen 
by sense as realized in a concrete case of experience. This 
observation, according to Thomistic psychology, is made through 
the mind by means of a particular faculty called the cogitativa; 
this faculty conditions immediately both the abstract process 
and the knowledge of the singular, because of which it can 
justly be called the ‘ faculty of perception.’ But the cogitativa 
exercises its comparative and synthetic function only on data 
prepared and conserved in the other internal senses, the phan- 
tasy and the memory. The data of external experience are too 
numerous and unstable, and have not yet acquired that ‘ quiet’ 
and ‘unity’ which form the indispensable condition for intel- 
lectual assimilation. The synthesis made by the sensus com- 
munts remains always a synthesis of a primary and immediate 
order with respect to actual experience. Some followers of 
modern Denkpsychologie in the battle against Empiricism have 
maintained that there can be ‘ imageless thought.’ Professor 
Moore thinks this position can be adapted to Thomistic psy- 
chology; since even St. Thomas affirms the necessity of the 


which at least apparently seems contrary to the Thomistic thesis that 
human knowledge proceeds from general objects to more particular ones. 
Here is the text: ordvros yap rav ddiadépwry évés, mpdrov dv 
yap alcOdverac 7rd Kad Exacrov, 8 rov 
éoriv, olov dv@pwmrov, ob KadXlov dv@pmrov) 8 lorards, 
éws duep orp xal ra Kabddov, olov Kal év roiry 
édcairws (Post. Anal. B, 19, 100a, 15 ff.). St. Thomas, too, in his Comment 
follows faithfully the Aristotelian text. Personally I am persuaded that 
the two theses are not contrary, and that an accurate exegesis of the point 
in question would establish the two aspects as rather complementary. 
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phantasm for intellection, this phantasm need not necessarily 
be understood as “the revived mental image of the past expe- 
rience,” but it can be the actual sensorial synthesis of the sensus 
communis.** Now, if our exegesis has been correct, Aristotelian 
induction is composed of three steps: ; *° 
whatever may be the general problem about the dependence of 
the intellect on sense, we can at least say, inasmuch as the 
origin of the first ideas and the first principles is concerned, 
that the function of the memory and of past experience is 
essential and without it the work of comparison, selection and 
organization of the cogitativa would be impossible. Likewise, 
since the process which the moderns call ‘ perception’ corre- 
sponds substantially to that which in Thomistic doctrine is 
called apprehension of the sensibilia per accidens (and St. 
Thomas expressly attributes this apprehension to the cogzta- 
tiva), it can be seen that the concurrence of the memory and 
of past experience is the indispensable condition for every per- 
ception. In all this process, therefore, the cogitativa has the 
principal part, and is ultimately rooted in the intellect and not 
in the memory. Therefore it is not necessary that the concur- 
rence of the memory be always known and immediately present 
to consciousness, and, hence, it may escape introspective analysis. 

Recently the celebrated psychologist and teacher of Geneva, 
Jean Piaget, arrived at a conception of infant psychological 
development that can be said to manifest in many respects the 
Aristotelian theory of the experimentum. The infant, which 
on its entry into the world is endowed with only a few elemen- 
tary reflexes, can of itself acquire, a little at a time, at the cost 
of laborious attempts and re-attempts, dominion and knowledge 
of the surrounding world. This difficult journey of the tender 
mind is made in many stages, of which two are of essential 


**Thomas Verner Moore, “The Scholastic Theory of Perception,” The 
New Scholasticism, VII, 3 (1933), p. 237. 

yap alcOjcews yiverac uviun, éx uvhuns Tov abrov 
yiwouérvns al yap woddal re dplOuw éuwepla pla éori (Post. 
Anal. B, 19, 100a, 4-6). 
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importance: the repetition of acts and the consequent sensorio- 
motrix habit, such as the assimilation and active accommodation 
to reality, we think that the Aristotelian experimentum, from 
a ‘ phenomenological’ point of view (i. e. experimental), says 
the same thing. When Piaget writes: 


Il ne reste done qu’admettre l’existence d’une assimilation cumulative, 

. selon laquelle le nouveau schéme moteur ébauché par |’accomoda- 

tion, se développe par répetition, récognition et généralisation comme 
tout schéme d’assimilation.** 


he takes, without knowing it, an essential aspect of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic Gnoseology which we have discussed in these pages 
and which the Neo-Scholastics should examine more closely if 
they wish to assure for their doctrines continuity with tradition 


48 
and adherence to reality. Cornztio Fapro. 


Pontificio Ateneo Lateranense, 
Rome. 


‘7 Jean Piaget, La Naissance de l’Intelligence chez VEnfant, Paris- 
Neuchatel, 1935, pp. 313-314; cfr. passim, pp. 39, 131, 141. 

** The psychological érayoy is mentioned by nearly all modern students 
of Aristotelism; cfr. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Zeller, Brentano, Trendelern- 
burg, Teichmueller, Siebeck, H. Maier, Czaja, Jaeger, Geyser, H. Cassirer 
(1932), Ross. Among Neo-Scholastics this point received little attention. 
De Regnon, Mercier, De Tonquedec, J. Maritain mention it briefly, and, it 
seems, insufficiently. The cited article of Fr. Hoenen is a very notable 
exception. He pointed out the great importance of this doctrine in the 
Thomistic epistemology. But in all these authors there is no explicit 
reference to the historic development of the problem; a few go as far as 
Aristotle, others to Cajetan or St. Thomas. Likewise there is no mention 
of the central function of the cogitativa. 

Fr. Hoenen, influenced perhaps by Card. Mercier, seems to reserve the 
érayoyyn to the origin of mathematical principles and to extend it to 
metaphysical principles only “ per analogiam.” Really the doctrine has a 
general value, and is appreciable first to metaphysics then to particular 
sciences. The same author is inclined to call the principles obtained by 
means of the érayoy% judicia synthetica a priori (art. cit. p. 183). Cer- 
tainly Fr. Hoenen does not want to give this terminology the primitive 
Kantian meaning, but this terminology is at least inopportune, for it can 
cause confusion. These principles can be called synthetica only when 
considered “in fieri,” in the preparatory phase, not “in se,” except when 
we will consider every judgment, as such, as a synthesis of two terms. 
The best qualification of the first principles is always the old traditional 
one: “ principia per se nota (quoad se et quoad nos).” 
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AQUINAS AND HUME ON THE LAWS OF 
ASSOCIATION 


N the unlimited range of his reading it would seem that 

little escaped the eye of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Despite 
the fact that he lived in a time when medieval philosophy was 
little known and appreciated, Coleridge was to some extent aware 
of the nature and value of the work of the Schoolmen as well 
as of its existence. Evidence of this fact is found in a para- 
graph in his Biographia Interaria. Moreover, as will be seen, 
the passage is of interest because it reveals not only Coleridge’s 
attitude but also the connection with Scholastic philosophy of a 
far greater and more influential thinker. It reads as follows: 


In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I was struck at once with its close 
resemblance to Hume’s Essay on Association. The main thoughts were 
the same in both, the order of the thoughts was the same, and even 
the illustrations differed only by Hume’s occasional substitution of more 
modern examples. I mentioned the circumstance to several of my literary 
acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that 
it seemed too great to be explained by mere coincidence; but they 
thought it improbable that Hume should have held the pages of the 
Angelic Doctor worth turning over. But some time after Mr. Payne, 
of the King’s mews, showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard that Sir 
James (then Mr.) Mackintosh had in his lectures passed a high en- 
comium on this canonized philosopher, but chiefly from the fact that 
the volumes had belonged to Mr. Hume, and had here and there marginal 
marks and notes of reference in his own handwriting. Among these 
volumes was that which contains the Parva Naturalia, in the old Latin 
version, swathed and swaddled in the commentary aforementioned.* 


Coleridge repeats the charge with less detail in his unfinished 
*Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, Ch. v, “ On the law of 


association—Its history traced from Aristotle to Hartley.” (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1882) pp. 50-51. 
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work on logic. When criticizing Hume’s doctrine of cause, he 
writes : 


Hume’s solution consists in assigning the origin and ground of the 
notion and the necessity conceived therein to custom, association, thus 
confounding in the first place the conception of necessity as a positive 
and essential constituent of the conception Cause with a confused 
negative inability to do otherwise; in the second place assigning as 
the cause of causality a something which itself presupposes a something 
which the writers deemed classical on this subject, Hartley, Priestley 
and Condillae and before them Hobbes had, by reducing all the phaeno- 
mena of association to the law of contemporaneity, reduced them under 
the common law of cause and effect, but which phaenomena, according 
to Mr. Hume himself who had borrowed without acknowledgment a 
much more correct statement of the laws of association from Aquinas’ 
commentaries on the “ Parva Naturalia” of Aristotle, to at least pre- 
suppose the principle they thus wrought to explain; and in the third 
place irreconcilable with the fact and contradictory to the very experi- 
ence which is asserted to engender this conception. 


It is of interest and value to read the parallel passages upon 
the subject of mental association in St. Thomas Aquinas and 
David Hume. The work of St. Thomas’s to which Coleridge 
refers is the commentary upon Aristotle’s De Memoria et 
Reminiscentia.* The fifth chapter of the commentary bears the 
heading: Causa reminiscendi proponitur, modus quoque remt- 
niscamur; cur item quae procul sunt magis quam ea quae prope 
memoremur, exponitur. He states the cause of reminiscence: 


Causa autem reminiscendi est ordo motuum, qui relinquuntur in 
anima ex prima impressione ejus, quod primo apprehendimus. Hane 
ergo causam primo proponens, dicit quod reminiscentiae contingunt per 
hoc quod unus motus natus est post alium nobis oceurrere: quod quidem 
contingit dupliciter. Uno modo, quando secundus motus consequitur 
post primum motum ex necessitate: sicut ad apprehensionem hominis 


* Alice D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929), pp. 92-93. 

*St. Thomas Aquinas, De Memoria et Reminiscentia, in Opera Omnia 
(Parma, 1866), vol. xx, pp. 197-214. 
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sequitur apprehensio animalis ex necessitate: et sic manifestum est, 
quod quando anima movetur primo motu, movebitur etiam secundo. 
Alio vero modo contingit, quia secundus motus sequitur post primum 
non ex necessitate, sed ex consuetudine, quia scilicet aliquis consuevit 
post hoe cogitare vel dicere vel facere, et tune secundus motus sequitur 
post primum non semper, sed ut ad multum, idest ut in pluribus, sicut 
etiam effectus naturales ut in pluribus ex suis causis sequuntur, non 
semper. Dicta autem consuetudo non firmatur aequaliter in omnibus 
hominibus, sed accidit quod quidam semel cogitando velocius firment 
in se consuetudinem quam alii, si multotiens cogitent hoe post illud: 
quod potest contingere vel propter naturam, quae est melius receptiva 
et retentiva impressionis. Et inde etiam contingit, quod nos semel 
videntes quaedam, magis memoramur eorum quam alia multotiens yisa. 
Quia ea, quibus vehementius intendimus, magis in memoria manent. 
Ea vero, quae superficialiter et leviter videmus aut cogitamus, cito a 
memoria labuntur, 


Continuing his commentary upon the text of Aristotle and 
thus also his own analysis of memory and reminiscence, St. 
Thomas writes of the process of reminiscence. 


Primo igitur concludit ex praemissis, quod, ex quo unus motus 
sequitur post alterum vel ex necessitate, vel ex consuetudine, oportet 
quod quando reminiscimur, moveamur secundum aliquem horum motuum 
quousque veniamus ad hoe quod moveamur apprehendendo illo motu, 
qui consuevit esse post primum, quem scilicet motum intendimus rein- 
‘venire reminiscendo, quia reminiscentia nil est aliud quam inquisitio 
alicujus quod a memoria excidit. Et ideo reminiscendo venamur, in- 
quirimus id quod consequenter est ab aliquo priori, quod in memoria 
tenemus. Sicut enim ille qui inquirit per demonstrationem, procedi ex 
aliquo in memoria habetur, procedit ad reinveniendum id quod ex 
memoria excidit. Hoc autem primum, a quo reminiscens suam inquisi- 
tionem incipit, quandoque quidem est tempus aliquod notum, quandoque 
autem aliqua res nota. Secundum tempus quidem incipit quandoque a 
nune, idest a praesenti tempore procedendo in praeteritum, cujus quaerit 
memoriam: puta si quaerit memorari id quod fecit ante quatuor dies, 
meditatur sic, hodie feci hoc, heri illud, tertia die aliud, et sic secundum 
consequentiam motuum assuetorum pervenit resolvendo in id quod fecit 
quarta die. Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo alio tempore, puta si 
quis in memoria habeat quid fecerit octavo die ante, et oblitus sit quid 
fecerit quarta die, procedet descendendo ad septimam, et sic inde quous- 
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que veniat ad quartam diem, vel etiam ab octava die ascendet in deci- 
mamquintam diem, aut in aliquod aliud tempus praeteritum. 


A similar process obtains where objects rather than successive 
events in time are concerned, as St. Thomas points out in the 
passage that follows immediately after the above. 


Similiter etiam quandoque reminiscitur aliquis incipiens ab aliqua 
re cujus memoratur, a qua procedit ad aliam, triplici ratione. Quando- 
que quidem ratione similitudinis; sicut quando aliquis memoratur de 
Socrate, et per hoe occurrit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia, 
Quandoque vero ratione contrarietatis, sicut si aliquis memoretur 
Hectoris, et per hoe oceurrit ei Achilles. Quandoque vero ratione 
propinquitatis cujuscumque; sicut cum aliquis memor est patris, et 
per hoc occurrit ei filius. Et eadem est de quacumque alia propinquitate, 
vel societatis, vel loci, vel temporis; et propter hoc fit reminiscentia, 
quia motus horum seinvicem consequuntur. Quorundam enim prae- 
missorum motus sunt idem, sicut praecipue similium; quorundam autem 
simul, scilicet contrariorum, quia cognito uno contrariorum simul 
cognoscitur aliud; quandoque vero quidam motus habent partem 
aliorum, sicut contingit in quibusdam propinquis, quia in unoquoque 
propinquorum consideratur aliquid quod pertinet ad alterum; et ideo 
illud residuum, quod deest apprehensioni, cum sit parvum, consequitur 
motum prioris, ut apprehenso primo, consequenter occurrat apprehen- 
sioni secundum. Est autem considerandum ulterius, quod quandoque 
pervenitur ad motum posteriorem ex aliquo priori secundum praedictum 
modum ab his qui quaerunt invenire motum consequentem perditum; 
et hoe proprie est reminisci; quando scilicet aliquis ex intentione 
inquirit alicujus rei memoriam. Contingit autem quandoque quod 
etiam illi qui non quaerunt memorari, propterea quod sie procedentes ex 
priori motu in posteriorem, ut dictuni est, deveniunt in memoriam 
alicujus rei, cum ille motus rei oblitae fiat in anima post alium, et hoc 
quidem erat praeter intentionem “sed ut secundum multa,” idest in 
pluribus factis aliis motibus quales diximus, scilicet similibus vel con- 
trariis vel propinquis insurgebat ille motus qui occurrit; sed hoc abusive 
dicitur reminisci. Est autem casualiter memorari secundum similitudinem 
quamdam reminiscentiae.* 


‘The passage in Aristotle’s work upon which St. Thomas is commenting 
is as follows in the old Latin version: 
Contingit autem ut quidam semel permoti magis assuescant quam alii 
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In this passage St. Thomas has given a clear statement of 
the principles of the association of ideas as evidenced in the 
process of recollection. These principles he reduces to three: 
(1) similarity or resemblance; (2) contrariety or contrast; (3) 
propinquity or contiguity. As is seen, cause and effect, time 
and place and social relations are accounted for in the Thomistic 
analysis. Significantly, in view of David Hume’s familiar 
treatment of the subject, St. Thomas puts the relations of cause 
and effect, as illustrated by the father-son relation, under the 
general heading of contiguity as far as this doctrine of mental 
association is concerned. So also he takes notice of the element 
' of similarity in the fact that contrast often serves to recall 
things to mind. Thus he writes: Quorumdam enim praemis- 
sorum motus sunt . . . simul, scilicet contrariorum, quia 
cognito uno contrariorum simul cognoscitur aliud. 


* * * 


Basic to Hume’s entire system, the doctrine of the association 
of ideas is given expression in numerous places in his philosophi- 
cal works. Moreover, since repetition of the same ideas and doc- 
trines in many forms is a characteristic of Hume’s style and 
method, there is no want of passages to illustrate his treatment 
of the subject. Two of these suffice to show the similarity of 
Hume’s principles of association with St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
statement of the same principles. The first of these is found in 
Hume’s earliest and greatest work, A Treatise of Human 
Nature, which he afterwards styled “that juvenile work, which 
the Author never acknowledged.” ° 


saepius; et idcirco quorumdam quae semel viderimus, facilius meminimus 
quam alii quum saepiuscule. Quum ergo reminiscimur, quibusdam ante- 
gressis motibus consuevit. Unde et quod consequenter venamur, meditantes 
a nunc: aut alio aliquo et ut a simili, aut contrario, aut propinquo, et 
propter hoc fit reminiscentia. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit. 

* Cf. “ Advertisement ” to An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding 
in The Philosophical Works of David Hume (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1854), vol. iv. This edition will be referred to hereafter as 
Works. 
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As all simple idea may be separated by the imagination, and may be 
united again in what form it pleases, nothing would be more unaccount- 
able than the operations of that faculty, were it not guided by some 
universal principles, which render it, in some measure, uniform with 
itself in all times and places. Were ideas entirely loose and uncon- 
nected, chance alone would join them; and it is impossible the same 
simple ideas should fall regularly into complex ones (as they com- 
monly do), without some bond of union among them, some associating 
quality, by which one idea naturally introduces another. This uniting 
principle among ideas is not to be considered as an inseparable con- 
nection; for that has been already excluded from the imagination: 
nor yet are we to conclude, that without it the mind cannot join two 
ideas; for nothing is more free than that faculty: but we are only to 
regard it as a gentle force, which commonly prevails, and is the cause 
why, among other things, languages so nearly correspond to each other; 
Nature, in a manner, pointing out to every one those simple ideas, which 
are most proper to be united into a complex one. The qualities, from 
which this association arises, and by which the mind is, after this 
manner, conveyed from one idea to another, are three, viz. resemblance, 
contiguity in time and place, and cause and effect. 

I believe it will not be very necessary to prove, that these qualities 
produce an association among ideas, and, upon the appearance of one 
idea, naturally introduce another. It is plain, that, in the course of 
our thinking, and in the constant revolution if our ideas, our imagina- 
tion runs easily from one idea to any other that resembles it, and that 
this quality alone is to the fancy a sufficient bond and association. It 
is likewise evident, that as the senses in changing their objects, are 
necessitated to change them regularly, and take them as they lie contigu- 
ous to each other, the imagination must, by long custom, acquire the 
same method of thinking, and run along the parts of space and time in 
conceiving its objects. As to the connection that is made by the relation 
of cause and effect, we shall have occasion afterwards to examine it 
to the bottom, and therefore shall not at present insist upon it. It is 
sufficient to observe that there is no relation, which produces a stronger 
connection in the fancy, and makes one idea more readily recall another, 
than the relation of cause and effect betwixt their objects. 

That we may understand the full extent of these relations, we must 
consider, that two objects are connected together in the imagination, 
not only when the one is immediately resembling, contiguous to, or the 
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eause of the other, but also when there is interposed betwixt them a 
third object, which bears to both of them any of these relations. This 
may be carried on to a great length; though, at the same time we may 
observe, that each remove considerably weakens the relation. Cousins 
in the fourth degree are connected by causation, if I may be allowed to 
use that term; but not so closely as brothers, much less as child and 
parent. In general, we may observe, that all the relations of blood 
depend upon cause and effect, and are esteemed near or remote, ac- 
cording to the number of connecting causes betwixt the persons. 

Of the three relations above mentioned, this of causation is the most 
extensive. Two objects may be considered as placed in this relation, as 
well as one is the cause of any of the actions or motions of the other, 
as when the former is the cause of the existence of the latter. For as 
that action or motion is nothing but the object itself, considered in a 
certain light, and as the object continues the same in all its different 
situations, it is easy to imagine how such an influence of objects upon 
one another may connect them in the imagination.® 


In the “ Advertisement” placed before his An Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Hume writes: 


Most of the principles and reasonings contained in this volume were 
published in a work in three volumes, called A Treatise of Human Nature ; 
a work which the Author had projected before he left College, and which 
he wrote and published not long after. But not finding it successful, he 
was sensible of his error in going to the press too early, and he cast the 
whole anew in the following pieces; where some negligences in his former 
reasoning, and more in the expression, are, he hopes, corrected. ... Hence- 
forth the Author desires, that the following Pieces may alone be regarded 
as containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.” In this re- 
vised statement of his fundamental philosophy, the great doctrine of 
the principles of association is, of course, repeated. Although his new 
chapter upon association is simpler and more compact than the original, 
both give the same doctrine. There are certain changes and additions, 
however, that are of importance and significance, especially with regard 
to Hume’s own claim to a certain originality in the matter. The revised 
chapter follows. 


*A Treatise of Human Nature, Book 1, Part 1, Section IV, “Of the 
Connection or Association of Ideas,” Works, Vol. 1, pp. 25-27. 
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Though it be too obvious to escape observation, that different ideas 
are connected together, I do not find that any philosopher has attempted 
to enumerate or class all the principles of association; a subject, how- 
ever, that seems worthy of curiosity. To me there appear to be only 
three principles of connection among ideas, namely, Resemblance, Con- 
tiguity in time or place, and Cause or Effect. 

That these principles serve to connect ideas, will not, I believe, be 
much doubted. A picture naturally leads our thoughts to the original. 
The mention of one apartment in a building naturally introduces an 
inquiry or discourse concerning the others; and if we think of a 
wound, we can scarcely forbear reflecting on the pain which follows it. 
But that this enumeration is complete, and that there are no other prin- 
ciples of association except these, may be difficult to prove to the 
satisfaction of the reader, or even to a man’s own satisfaction. All we 
can do, in such cases, is to run over several instances, and examine 
carefully the principle which binds the different thoughts to each 
other, never stopping till we render the principle as general as possible. 
The more instances we examine, and the more care we employ the 
more assurance shall we acquire, that the enumeration which we form 
from the whole is complete and entire. 

It is evident, that there is a principle of connection between the 
different thoughts or ideas of the mind, and that, in their appearance 
to the memory of imagination, they introduce each other with a certain 
degree of method and regularity. In our more serious thinking or 
discourse, this is so observable, that any particular thought, which breaks 
in upon the regular tract or chain of ideas, is immediately remarked and 
rejected. And even in our wildest and most wandering reveries, nay, 
in our very dreams, we shall find, if we reflect, that the imagination ran 
not altogether at adventures, but that there was still a connection up- 
held among the different ideas which succeeded each other. Were the 
loosest and freest conversation to be transcribed, there would imme- 
diately be observed something which connected it in all its transitions. 
Or where this is wanting, the person who broke the thread of discourse 
might still inform you, that there had secretly resolved in his mind a 
succession of thought, which had gradually led him from the subject of 
conversation. Among different languages, even when we cannot sus- 
pect the least connection or communication, it is found, that the words 
expressive of ideas the most compounded, do yet nearly correspond to 
each other; a certain proof that the simple ideas comprehended in the 
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compound ones were bound together by some universal principle, which 
had an equal influence on all mankind.’ 


In connection with the second principle of association listed 
by St. Thomas, viz., contrariety or contrast, it is significant 
that Hume takes particular pains to show that it is included in 
his three-fold scheme. This he does in a footnote attached to 
his statement advising that we “.. . examine carefully the 
principle which binds the different thoughts to each other, never 
stopping till we render the principle as general as possible.” 
The footnote reads thus: 


‘For instance, Contrast or Contrariety, is also a connection among 
ideas, but it may perhaps be considered as a mixture of Causation and 
Resemblance. Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys the 
other; that is, the cause of its annihilation, and the idea of the annihila- 
tion of an object, implies the idea of its former existence. 


A comparison of the relevant passages on the subject of the 
principles of association in Aquinas and Hume serves to con- 
firm at least in part Coleridge’s suspicions and charges as to the 
nature and origin of Hume’s doctrine. That Hume was ac- 
quainted with St. Thomas’s doctrine of association seems to be 
an inescapable conclusion. That Hume’s statement of the 
doctrine is inferior to that of St. Thomas, from whom he “ had 
borrowed without acknowledgement,” is a second Coleridgean 
indictment from which it is difficult to dissent. Although the 
texts from St. Thomas and Hume make this sufficiently clear, 
particular stress may be laid upon two points. 

St. Thomas puts down resemblance, contrast and contiguity 
as the three great principles of association, while Hume holds 
that they are resemblance, contiguity and cause and effect. As 
has already been stated it is significant that in his revised work 


™ David Hume, An Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, Section 
111, “Of the Association of Ideas.” Works, Vol. IV, pp. 22-24. 
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Hume takes particular pains to explain how contrast or con- 
" trariety, as a source of association, may be reduced to a more 
general principle. Contrast or contrariety, he says, “may 
perhaps be considered as a mixture of Causation and Resem- 
blance.” It is true that resemblance does play a large part in 
contrast—contrariae sunt eyusdem generis—but Hume does not 
develop this familiar idea. Instead, he gives the awkward ex- 
planation: “‘ Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys 
the other; that is, the cause of its annihilation, and the idea of 
the annihilation of an object, implies the idea of its former 
existence.” 

While St. Thomas, at least by implication, includes cause 
and effect under the heading of contiguity, Hume makes them 
a distinct principle. Yet the very essence of Hume’s doctrine 
of cause and effect should have led him to include them in his 
principle of contiguity. His own advice, already quoted, is that 
we “... examine carefully the principle which binds the different 
thoughts to each other, never stopping till we render the 
principle as general as possible.” His definitions of cause 
are famous. “ If we define a cause to be an object precedent 
and contiguous to another, and where all the objects resembling 
the former are placed in a like relation of priority and contiguity 
to those objects that resemble the latter. . . . If we define a 
cause to be, an object precedent and contiguous to another, and 
so united with tt in the wmagination, that the rdea of the one 
determines the mind to form the idea of the other, and the 
umpression of the one to form a more lively idea of the 
other.” So also the first and second of his rules for judging 
causes and effects read: “1. The cause and effect must be 
contiguous in space and time. “2. The cause must be prior 
to the effect.” *° Thus it is in spite of his own principles of 
method and the substance of his philosophy that Hume makes 


*Cf. A Treatise of Human Nature, Part 111, Sections XIV and VX. 
Works, Vol. 1, pp. 199-224. 
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cause and effect a principle of association distinct from con- 
tiguity. 

Coleridge’s friends “. . . thought it improbable that Hume 
should have held the pages of the Angelic Doctor worth turning 
over.” Hume himself thought directly the opposite. “If we 
take in our hand any volume of divinity or school metaphysics, 
for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence ? 
No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion.” | 

Thus Hume wrote at the end of his Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding. It is evident that his copy of St. 
Thomas’s commentaries on Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia survived 
this test, such as it is, and escaped the flames. Of more im- 
portance is the influence, unacknowledged but yet real, of the 
greatest of Scholastic philosophers upon one of the central 
figures of modern philosophy. The doctrine of the association 
of ideas is often thought to be a peculiarly modern and English 
development,’ Yet the doctrine is given explicit statement in 


®In his admirable chapter on memory and mental association Michael 
Maher remarks “. . . how familiar to scholastic philosophers were many 
of the supposed discoveries of Hobbes, Hume, and later associationist 
writers.” Psychology, 9th ed. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1919), 
ch. IX, p. 203 n. The entire chapter is most illuminating upon the subject 
of mental association and its historical background. In contrast read the 
ingenuous suggestion of W. R. Sorley as to the origin of the associationist 
doctrine. Writing of Hobbes’s style and method, Prof. Sorley says: 

“How the method worked may be seen from a characteristic passage. 
Speaking of undesigned trains of thoughts, he says: ‘ And yet in this wild 
ranging of the mind, a man may oft-times perceive the way of it, and the 
dependance of one thought upon another. For in a discourse of our present 
civil war, what could seem more impertinent, than to ask (as one did) what 
was the value of a Roman penny? Yet the coherence to me was manifest 
enough. For the thought of the war introduced the thought of the deliver- 
ing up the king to his enemies; the thought of that brought in the thought 
of the delivering up of the 30 pence, which was the price of that treason; 
and thence easily followed that malicious question; and all this in a 
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the work of a medieval thinker and that statement still exercises 
its influence in the eighteenth century, long after Scholasticism, 
according to common belief, had passed from the eyes and 
minds of men. 


K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


moment of time; for thought is quick.’ Here the illustration strikes home; 
the sarcasm hits the party he hated most; and the last four words clinch 
the whole and bring back the discourse to the matter in hand. Attention 
is arrested, not diverted, so that the single paragraph in which these 
sentences occur may be taken as having started the line of thought which 
issued in the theory of association, for a long time dominant in English 
psychology.” 

W. R. Sorley, A History of English Philosophy (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921), p. 58. 
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THE CARTESIAN CIRCLE 


HERE is, perhaps, no notion connected with Cartesian 

philosophy that is in many text-books taken so simply 

for granted as that of the “ vicious circle.” To cite but a few 
examples, we find such passages as these: 


Descartes’ argumentation is a vicious circle because he proves the 
veracity of the human intellect from the veracity of God and vice versa.* 

The circulus vitiosus is flagrant: Descartes proves the existence of 
God and then from the veracity of God infers the reliableness of the 
cognitive powers by which the existence of God has been established.” 

He is guilty of a “vicious circle” in the fact that he proves God’s 
existence by thought, and then proves thought valid by the perfection 
of the existing God.® 


These examples together with passages in the other texts * 
imply that the error is very evident and thus affords us a mani- 
fest and quick refutation of Descartes’ philosophy. However, 
certain facts have forced some outstanding students of Descartes 
to think much over the accusation of a vicious circle and to 
deny, for the most part, that it exists. In the face of such 
contradiction it is interesting to mention these facts and to 
consider the reflexions which lead these students to a denial. 

First, more evident than the vicious circle is the fact that 
Descartes was a profound thinker. Consequently we should 
hesitate to ascribe to him, unless forced by most pressing 
reasons, an obvious error in reasoning. 

Secondly, he knew of this possible error, for in his own life- 
time he was accused of it by several people. We find it very 
clearly stated in the Instances of Gassendt. 


Leo F. Miller, A History of Philosophy (New York, 1927), p. 236. 

* William Turner, History of Philosophy (New York, 1903), p. 453. 

*Glenn, The History of Philosophy (St. Louis, 1934), p. 298. 

‘Cf. also: Charles Coffin, A Brief History of Philosophy (New York, 
1909), p. 92; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walshe, The Quest of Reality (London, 1938), 
pp. 348-349 and note; M. M. Mahoney, Cartesianism, 2nd edition (New 
York, 1925), p. 83. 
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Circulum commissum, probando esse Deum, ipsum que veracem, quia 
clara distinctaque est ejus notitia; notitiam Dei esse claram distinctam 
que, quia Deus est, ipse que verax. .. .5 


Thirdly, Descartes denied there was a circle, and his answer, 
since it appeals to the text of the 5th Meditation, cannot be 
said to be invented for the occasion.° 

Let us now consider some philosophers who take into account 
these facts. First among them we shall consider M. Chevalier.’ 
He states in successive paragraphs that “ God is the author of 
truth and the foundation of science”; that He “ guarantees 
the objective value of our rules of logic”’; that He “ guaran- 
tees the objectivity of our perceptions,” and, by that, “He 
grounds in reality our science of nature”; that He “ guaran- 
tees the science of mathematics”; and he also goes on to state 
that God as the perfect type of truth is more evident than the 
most evident of truths—*“ the existence of the soul.” And yet 
he holds that the accusation of a vicious circle is without 
justification.’ 

To explain the above statements he cites Principia I 29, 
which tells us the first attribute of God is that He is truthful 
and the “source of all light.” Therefore, since God is the 
author of our being and if we use the faculties He has given 
us (Principia I 30) with discernment and attention, or rather 
as they should be used, we cannot be mistaken. Thus we can 
say that as the cause of all, God is the foundation of all truth. 
From this it is not difficult to understand that He “ guaran- 
tees the objective value of the rule of logic” or “truth of 
method.”” For God is the author of us and also of our 


®In Med. IV, 2 Instantia after Dubitatio 1V—Instances Gassendi— 
Quintas Responsiones, Ocuvres de Descartes. Adam and Tannery Edition 
(Paris), p. 405, vol. 7. 

*P. Lachiéze-Rey, “ Réflexions sur le cercle cartésien,” Revue philo- 
sophique, mai-adut 1937, p. 206. 

* J. Chevalier, Descartes (Paris, 1921), p. 310. 

* J. Chevalier, Descartes, p. 321. 
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ideas with their objective reality and so, inasmuch as we 
must conceive them through the faculty, i.e. the reason or 
understanding, He has given us, they are true. 

Besides M. Chevalier holds that God “ guarantees the objec- 
tivity of our perceptions and by that grounds in reality our 
science of nature.” But, he maintains, Descartes “ recognizes 
before having any recourse to God, the reality of phenomena 
seized by the senses, in as much as they are phenomena, appear- 
ance or well-founded qualities.” ° God is needed to guarantee 
just “the existence of material things,” their “ substantial 
reality,” for we know things only in their effects on us and 
not in themselves. God also founds the order that we hold 
rules material substances for since He is both the Author of 
our ideas and the Author of nature, there seems to be no 
difficulty in seeing that our science, through Him, has objective 
validity. 

A yet further difficulty arises with the statement: the science 
of mathematics depends upon God.” Does not this imply that 
God is needed to guarantee ideas as such? No. God is not 
needed to make the idea of triangle any clearer or more evident 
than it is when one attentively considers it, but the moment 
one turns from the attentive consideration he can doubt of it. 
This, M. Chevalier explains, is possible because, in view of 
Descartes’ theory of creation, only God can assure us that 
these truths have a continued existence outside of thought and 
independent of our consideration of them. 

Also we may say the same holds for the Cogito itself (2nd 
Meditation). As long as one thinks of himself, an existing 
being, there is no more evident or absolute truth. But “ the 
nature, existence and immortality of the soul, 7m as much as tt 
is a substance really distinct from the body”™ is not abso- 
lutely certain for us without the knowledge of God. It is He 


* J. Chevalier, Descartes, p. 313. 
2° Cf. p. 379. 11 Chevalier, Descartes, p. 319. 
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who guarantees that what we conceive as substantially distinct 
can actually be a substance and be separated. 

Moreover, from the metaphysical point of view which M. — 
Chevalier is stressing, God is more evident than the soul. 
Explicitly, of course, the knowledge of God follows that of 
ourselves, but implicitly the knowledge of God is prior to that 
of ourselves, for in the order of reality the perfect precedes the 
imperfect, and we and our nature are only fully explained 
through what is prior in being. In other words the guarantee 
of God has to do with being—essence and existence—rather 
than with the fact of knowledge. The Cogito gives the link 
between thought and being and from this datum God is proved 
to exist but it is God who explains, founds the possibility of 
that fact, as the Author and Conceiver of my being. Without 
Him we would know appearances and facts but would not 
understand the full necessity of being. 

Without discussing the value of the Cartesian system, we 
must note here that M. Chevalier with reason marks two points 
of view in that philosophy—one considers knowledge in the 
sense of the “ given” and another in the sense of the raison 
d’étre of that given: the epistemological and the metaphysical. 
Also within the epistemological point of view there is a distinc- 
tion between knowledge of thought as thought, and knowledge 
of being corresponding to thought—and the latter is not the 
same as the consideration of being from the purely meta- 
physical point of view. These distinctions are important and 
you will seize the difficulty of Cartesian philosophy when you 
appreciate them and at the same time realize that it is impos- 
sible that his epistemological investigation terminate in a 
metaphysical affirmation. 

M. E. Gilson in his commentary on the Discours de la 
Méthode* rejects even more strongly the notion of a vicious 


7 ftienne Gilson, ed., Discours de la Méthode, Texte et Commentaire 
(Paris, 1930), p. 360. 
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circle. For him the objection is born of a failure to follow 
methodically the order of Descartes’ thought.** 

Descartes’ order is a geometrical order: having found the 
first certitude, he examines what it implies, what gives it the 
character it has. This first certitude is, of course, the Cogito, 
and it is not only a certitude of knowledge but one of existence. 
As M. Chevalier expresses it, we find there the link between 
thought and being—or we might say existing-thought. This 
first fact, examined for what it implies, shows us why it is true 
and certain: it is clearly and distinctly conceived. Descartes 
makes that the general rule for discerning the true, and though, 
as M. Gilson points out, its universality far outdistances what 
the fact of the Cogito authorizes, yet there is no difficulty as 
long as ideas to which it applies are self-sufficient, that is, are 
of themselves capable of expelling all doubt insofar as they 
embody the existence proper to them. The Cogito, implying 
our own existence, triumphs most obviously and needs no 
guarantee but itself. The proof of the existence of God is also 
self-sufficient, for the true proof of God’s existence, granting 
as it does our idea of a Perfect Being, of itself makes doubt 
concerning that proof impossible. Moreover, mathematical no- 
tions as such, that is, independently of their physical origins 
and merely as elements, not as the science of mathematics, are, 
when attentively considered, most unambiguous, self-sufficient, 
and therefore necessary. However, mathematical notions do 
not deal with existence, and cannot, through themselves, like 
the Cogito and proof of the existence of God, liberate us abso- 
lutely from doubts.** They presuppose the Cogito, but as pure 
notions of thought they have the clearness of thought. 

Thus M. Gilson concludes that “the universality of the 


18 Tbid., “En réalité, cette objection n’a pris naissance que parce que 
l’on n’a pas suivi méthodiquement l’ordre des idées tel qu’il n’est imposé 
& Descartes,” p. 360. 

14 Bt. Gilson, ed., op. cit., p. 354. 
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criteria of evidence is unquestionable at the time it is formu- 
lated’ and more than that “it is in its universal form even 
before we know the existence of God,’”’** for it is the criteria 
of all self-sufficient ideas. 

But Descartes certainly speaks of God as guarantee of some- 
thing. M. Gilson considers He guarantees the “memory of 
evidence.” *® For Descartes our thinking is composed not only 
of evident ideas which, when considered in their actual self- 
sufficient character, negate all doubt, but also of self-sufficient 
ideas not actually so considered and therefore not having their 
full power of expelling doubt. Besides, there are ideas which 
are evident only through other evident ideas. Thus the guar- 
antee of God, in the first case, allows us to dispense with the 
continued and attentive consideration even of the Cogito, while 
in the second case it dispenses us from the interminable process 
of going back over all former evidence in order to establish the 
present evidence. Briefly and succinctly M. Gilson says, “ the 
memory of an evidence is not an evidence ”’ (le souvenir d’une 
evidence n’est pas une evidence),*’ concluding that a guarantee 
of the validity of memory is not a guarantee of the validity of 
the understanding. Therefore there is not a Cartesian circle.” 

In the notes added to his Commentary*® M. Gilson, in an- 
swering the objection of M. Boudin, stresses the fact that his 
answer is the historical answer of Descartes, adding, however, 
that it is not wholly satisfactory as it gives rise to M. Boudin’s 
objection that God as the Cause of being guarantees all our 
faculties, our memory as well as our understanding. 


Ibid., p. 360. Bt: Gilson, op. cit., p. 360. 
17 Tbid., p. 361. 
18 Texts cited in support of this view: Gilson, op. cit., p. 361. 
a) Med. V, t. VII (Adam & Tannery Ed.), p. 70, 1. 10; p. 71, 1. 9. 
b) Ad Hyperaspistem, adut 1641, t. III, p. 434, ll. 5-7. 
c) IV Resp., t. VII, p. 245, 1. 25; p. 246, 1. 9. 
d) Prine. phil. I, 13, t. VIII, p. 9, 1. 14; p. 10, 1. 4. 
e) Entretien avec Burman, 16 Avril 1648, t. V, p. 178. 
Tbid., p. 205. 
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Yet any other solution, he holds, is a supposition and thus 
not exactly Descartes’ solution, though it may, as in the case 
of that proposed by M. Boudin, be in accord with texts of 
Descartes. M. Boudin’s position takes us back to-one closely 
resembling that of M. Chevalier: a distinction between the 
methodological point of view and the metaphysical point of 
view. You may know certain notions as true without seeing 
the ultimate “ why ” of that truth. 

Another interpretation including to some extent both solu- 
tions we have already cited, yet containing new considera- 
tions, is given by M. Lachiéze-Rey in his article on the vicious 
circle.” 

Citing two different sets of texts, he points out that there 
seem to be two different theses in Descartes’ work on the 
question of God as a guarantor. 

The Fourth Part of the Discours and the 3rd Meditation 
seem to subordinate all clear and distinct ideas, even intuitive 
truths, to the demonstration of the existence of God. And 
this implies a circle. 

On the other hand, the 5th Meditation and other texts” 
mark a difference between intuitive truths and those connected 
with memory, and thus avoid the circle. 

M. Lachiéze-Rey also points out that Descartes in answering 
his accusers cites but the text of the 5th Meditation, and this 
does not make the task of the commentator very easy, for this 
text in comparison to the Discours and 3rd Meditation is a 
secondary one.” 

Yet it is just this secondary text of the 5th Meditation that 
can be used as the key-note of a solution which will show the 
opposition of the texts to be more apparent than real. In the 


2°P. Lachiéze-Rey, “ Réflexions sur le cercle cartésien,” Revue philo- 


sophique, mai-adut 1937, pp. 205-225. 
*1 Ibid., p. 205. * Cf. those cited by M. Gilson. 


28 P. Lachiéze-Rey, loc. cit., pp. 206-207. 
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first place, in studying the 5th Meditation the faculty of 
memory itself should not be considered as needing a guarantee 
but only evidence in as much as it is the object of memory. 
In other words, this evidence, this idea, this object of memory 
is guaranteed as clear and distinct by God and thus eliminates 
any need on our part of seeing the reason of its evidence. This 
introduces a distinction between what may be called “ actual 
evidence” or real evidence and “ non-actual evidence ” which 
we remember we had but which not being now present to, and 
one with, our actual consciousness and existence is not evidence 
by definition. As “ non-actual” it is open to reflection and so 
to the attack of doubt. 

In the second place there is the text of the 3rd Meditation, 
which seems, however, to contradict that of the 2nd Meditation, 
for the third doubts what the second affirms as most indubitable: 
the Cogito. M. Lachiéze-Rey rejects the idea that the slight 
change in wording is accidental but holds rather that Descartes 
is here marking the same distinction as in the 5th Meditation. 
The 2nd Meditation, in his mind, describes an actual intuition; 
the third considers the Cogito as a proposition of the past. 
This proposition as an object of memory, together with the 
existence implied in it, not being an actually lived existence, 
can immediately become an object of doubt and thus be in need 
of a guarantee. However, he adds that in the case of the 
Cogito a return to an intuition is so easy and so immediate 
that we need scarcely consider the possibility of it being a 
memory and so open to doubt. But in the case of other truths 
not so immediately connected with our existence the situation 
is more probable. 

Thus concludes M. Lachiéze-Rey’s first solution of the ques- 
tion of the vicious circle. He calls it a psychological solution 
because it is chiefly concerned with evidence and the possibility 
of certitude. 

But there is a deeper question, he feels, yet to be answered: 
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one of being. According to Descartes, when we reflect on any 
evident subject—every reflection being a particular aspect of 
our reflection on the Hgo—we “ recognize the nature of it; 
perceive its insufficiencies and attribute to it an absolute situa- 
tion in the order of realities.” ** Thus if we wish to eliminate 
entirely the idea of a vicious circle, we must determine in what 
sense the reflection on the Hgo with its evidence needs the 
guarantee of God. 

To do this we must first consider the character of ideas as 
given in the 3rd Meditation. Here we find them described as 
having a double reality: formal reality and objective reality. 
The formal reality of an idea is its existence as a mode of the 
subject; while its objective reality is its content. Beyond this 
division M. Lachiéze-Rey indicates a further distinction as 
regards the objective reality. In considering the objective 
reality of an idea we consider the idea as a closed, finished, 
circumscribed content which is also a psychological event. But 
the content as content does not contain, he says, a judgment 
through which we declare that a nature exists corresponding to 
the content of that psychological fact. Yet we tend almost 
irresistibly to affirm that clear and distinct ideas exist. This 
judgment is beyond what is evident yet we may call it “ the 
imperative of evidence.” ** At the same time we may ask what 
justifies or guarantees that judgment of existence that we feel 
impelled to make ? 

Running through a list of our ideas we see none of them as 
generative of existence except the idea of God. That idea is 
the idea of a Being containing existence or the power of self- 
existence. Through it we could found the possibility of the 
existence of evident ideas, each according to the manner proper 
to its content. But we must note that this answers merely the 
possibility of the existence, for example, of such existential modes 


** PP. Lachiéze-Rey, loc. cit., p. 218. *° P. Lachiéze-Rey, loc. cit., p. 218. 
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as substance and accident. To advance beyond the mere possi- 
bility it is necessary to see how the idea of God is connected 
with His existence and how the existence of God allows us to 
follow in particular cases the “ imperative of evidence.” * 

Creation being in the philosophy of Descartes a free act, the 
second problem must be distinguished from the first. Yet if 
we clarify the first difficulty the veracity of God assures us we 
may legitimately follow the imperative of evidence. 

With respect to the first problem the question arises: is God 
the guarantee of the idea through which He is affirmed? If so, 
then there is a vicious circle. 

In answering this question M. Lachiéze-Rey returns to the 
distinctions that he indicated at the beginning of his discussion 
of the second solution: the existence or presence of the idea, its 
content or structure, and the judgment of objectivity. 

As we have seen, all that needs to be guaranteed is the 
“judgment of objectivity.” The evidence of the content or 
structure of an idea implies also evidence of the degree of 
reality that an idea represents. Thus considering this evidence 
of the degree of reality, we may construct a hierarchy of psy- 
chological events. These events are not self-sufficient but must 
be continually generated as a psychological event of such and 
such a content. In other words these psychological modes 
having a certain objective reality demand a formal or eminent 
cause capable of engendering them. When we come to the idea 
of God, there is no cause sufficient in ourselves to beget it nor 
could we consider a cause more eminent than that which is 
represented by this idea of God. 

Thus M. Lachiéze-Rey concludes that we do not pass from 
the objective reality of the idea of God to a judgment of his 
existence and then have that judgment guaranteed by God. 
But rather the idea of God as a psychological event of such a 
degree of reality involves God-Existing. The other ideas also 


Tbid., p. 221. 
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demand a cause but not necessarily a self-sufficient cause nor a 
formal cause. That these begotten ideas do correspond to some 
existing thing of the same degree of reality depends on the 
veracity of God. There is then no vicious circle, for we see 
that the idea of God (also Cogito) and the other ideas are not, 
with regard to the question of existence, on the same footing. 

Lastly Msgr. Noél*’ touches on some of the points already 
discussed, but more clearly than the others he points to the 
essential vice of Cartesianism, which is, from the epistemo- 
logical angle, at the base of the apparent vicious circle. He 
calls to our attention that in the Meditations, after the detailed 
discussion of the doubt, the Cogito holds a privileged and 
unique position. Clear and distinct ideas no longer accompany 
it and before they are again discussed Descartes takes up the 
question of the existence and veracity of God. Studying this 
idea of God we see that it also enjoys a unique position. Like 
the Cogito it involves an “ existence and a reality.”” On the 
other hand clear and distinct ideas are merely mental facts. 
As such they are perfectly evident to us when we perceive 
them and so need no guarantee. But'this is just the essential 
vice of Descartes’ philosophy: that ideas are but mental facts, 
and when we come to consider if things to which they sup- 
posedly correspond exist in themselves, independently of our 
thought, we are no longer dealing with something evident. We 
can reach to the existence of things only through the Cogzto 
(of ourselves) or through God (of other things). 

Descartes doesn’t fully appreciate the consequences of his 
indirect realism, but the essential disjunction between thought 
and thing can be traced throughout all his thinking. Accord- 
ing to Msgr. Noél, it is imphed in his not too clear answer to 
the objection of the “circle.” In his answer he tries to lessen 
the force of the hypothesis of the “ deceiving God,” insisting 


*7L. Noél, Le réalisme immédiat—La méthode du réalisme (Louvain, 
1938), pPp- 40 ff. 
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that it is only hyperbolical and so does not affect rational truths 
when we attentively consider them. Citing M. Gilson, Msgr. 
Noél says that some commentators say the doubt affects the 
memory of evidence and so God is needed to guarantee the 
exactness of memory.** Though he admits that this interpre- 
tation may have some support in the text of Descartes, to him 
it is quite worthless, as there appears no reason why God should 
“indiscriminately guarantee the memory I have of previous 
evidence, when that memory is uncertain and, in fact, often 
deceives me.” ** There seems no reason why all the difficulties 
concerning present knowledge are not similarly those of remem- 
bered knowledge. He also adds that it is not a question of 
memory when Descartes casts doubt upon simple mathematical 
propositions but rather a question of the fundamental notion: 
doubt can come into play at any moment we are not consider- 
ing actual, perceived evidence. If what I am considering is 
not the immediately given (in this case a psychological fact), 
then there is a disjunction and there is a possibility of doubt 
and need of a guarantee. 

From a consideration of these commentators of Descartes we 
see that Descartes himself did not consider that there was a 
vicious circle in his philosophy. Secondly, that he did not 
answer very clearly the difficulty when it was posed. Thirdly, 
in spite of this last fact there seems much reason to think that 
his answer does point to a solution of the epistemological order 
which lies in the recognition of the character of his “ idea”: 
its separation from reality. Whether it is a question of 
memory or mathematics the same difficulty is present: thought 
is given and known but not existing things, and God who 
embodies existence must guarantee that there corresponds to an 
idea an existing reality. 

More important than the historical interest that the thoughts 


Noél, op. cit., p. 42. Ibid., p. 42. 
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of these commentators may have are the fundamental philo- 
sophical questions raised. Acquaintance with them not only 
affects our appreciation of Descartes but also the appreciation 
and understanding of our own philosophical position. 

These writers emphasize for us the picture of Descartes 
struggling with problems and difficulties that can be classed 
under the general and imprecise words “ thought ” or “ knowl- . 
edge.” They show us a man who realizes that knowledge is not 
just data but also a work, a process, and one in which error 
intermingled with knowledge is to a great extent due to the 
activity of the subject in that process. What then is thought ? 
How do we know it and its various aspects? How do we dis- 
tinguish truth from error, or what do we mean by truth? And 
how are we certain? What is certainty? Has it something to 
do with knowledge? And also with the very foundation of 
knowledge, the being and causes that make knowledge possible ? 
Are knowledge, truth, certainty terms that have their full 
meaning in reference to man alone or rather do they not 
demand that we go beyond non-sufficient man ? 

All these questions are suggested by the reading of Descartes 
and in studying them in his works we see him stressing now 
the methodological aspect and now the metaphysical aspect of 
each, without always clearly distinguishing between them or 
even being fully conscious that he should distinguish between 
them. Yet the methodological aspect is his first great preoccu- 
pation and the stress and importance he gives it is, perhaps, 
the most striking note of his philosophy and perhaps, too, his 
greatest contribution. The mathematical type of thinking that 
shapes this methodological investigation has begotten an un- 
stable and untenable solution but because of that we may not 
overlook the importance of that insight that marked so strongly 
for the succeeding ages the difference between a true judgment 
and a judgment of truth. 

He who wrote a methodological, reflective work must be 
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studied and answered not in the light of metaphysics but first 
through a like reflexion demanding much labor. If we miss 
the various shadings of his thought, and at times the indistinct 
yet fundamental problem, we shall also fail to see the reason 
of his influence, the form of it, and shall naively ask: if his 
reasoning as in the vicious cirele is so poor, why have men 
thought him great ? 
ExvizaBetu G. Satmon. 
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THE BURDEN OF THE BODY 


A note on QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 2 (de Caritate), a. 10 
i 

The question at this point is whether charity can be had in its per- 
fection in this life. In the Respondeo St. Thomas gives three senses in 
which we can think of anything as perfect. The first is the absolute 
sense of perfection, when a being is perfect in all respects and no per- 
fection is wanting to it. The second is relative to the requirements of 
a being’s nature, when the being has all the perfection its nature 
requires it to have. The third is relative also, but this time relative to 
the stage of progress at which a being has arrived in its development. 
The requirements for this third sense are fulfilled when a being has 
all the perfection demanded by its nature for the stage of progress at 
which it has arrived. 

In the application of this understanding of perfection to charity St. 
Thomas explains that only God can have the perfection of charity as 
understood in the first sense. Man can have the perfection of charity 
in the second sense, but not in this life. It is only in the third sense, 
then, that the perfection of charity can be demanded of man in this 
life, unless man is at one and the same time viator et comprehensor, 
but only Christ in his mortal life was that (Summa Theologica, iii, q. 
15, a. 10). 

Now all this is very clear and reasonable as St. Thomas sets it forth. 
It is only when he comes to assigning the reasons (three of them) why 
the perfection of charity in the second sense cannot be had in the pres- 
ent life that the point of this note appears. The third of the reasons 
given is: 

Tertio vero ex infirmitate praesentis vitae, cuius necessitatibus oportet 
aliquatenus hominem occupari, et retrahi ne actualiter mens feratur in 
Deum, dormiendo, comedendo, et alia huiusmodi faciendo, sine quibus 
praesens vita duci non potest; et ulterius ex ipsa corporis gravitate anima 
deprimitur ne divinam lucem in sui essentia videre possit, ut ex tali visione 
caritas perficiatur, secundum illud Apostoli (ii Corinth, v, 6): Quamdiu 
sumus in corpore peregrinamur a Domino: per fidem enim ambulamus et 


non per speciem. Homo autem in hac vita potest esse sine peccato mortali 
avertente ipsum a Deo; et iterum potest esse sine occupatione temporalium 
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rerum, sicut Apostolus dicit (i Corinth, vii, 32): Qui sine uwore est, sollici- 
tus est de his quae sunt Domini, quomodo placeat Deo. Sed ab onere cor- 
ruptibilis carnis in hac vita liber esse non potest. Unde quantum ad 
remotionem priorum duorum impedimentorum caritas potest esse perfecta 
in hac vita; non autem quantum ad remotionem tertii impedimenti, et ideo 
illam perfectionem caritatis quae erit post hanc vitam, nullus in hac vita 
habere potest, nisi sit viator et comprehensor simul, quod est proprium 
Christi. 

Excepting in the quotations from St. Paul the italics are inserted, 
and the parts in italics are what seem to call for some comment. 

As the word, ulterius, indicates, the burden of the body is here 
assigned as an additional reason why the soul cannot rise to the vision 
of the divine light in its essence. But by the burden of the body is 
not meant in this place the necessary care of the body, dormiendo, 
comedendo, et alia huiusmodi, for this is mentioned as a separate im- 
pediment. Nor does it mean the occupation of the soul with temporal 
things, for the body’s sake, for again, this, he tells us, is an impediment 
from which man can free himself in this life. Neither does it seem to 
have anything to do with sin, for in another place (Summa Theologica, 
i, q. 62, a. 2, ad 2um), the infection of sin is named along with the 
corruption of the body as an impediment to the soul: Habet impedi- 
mentum ex corruptione corporis et infectione peccati. And besides, sO 
far as sin is an impediment to perfect charity, man can be free from it 
also in this life. Yet this burden of the body is represented by St. 
Thomas as something man cannot be delivered from in the present life. 

The only remaining meaning, then, that it would seem possible to 
attach to the statement that the body is an impediment to the soul in 
its aspirations towards the divine vision is that the body is an empedi- 
ment because it is corruptible, an onus corruptibilis carnis. St. Thomas 
indeed states this explicitly elsewhere: 


Quod autem dicitur quod anima a corpore praegravatur, hoc non est ex 
eius natura, sed ex eius corruptione, secundum illud-Sapient. ix, 15: Cor- 
pus quod corrumpitur aggravat animam, 

De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 2, ad Tum 


It would seem, then, that we must interpret this reason for regarding 
the body as a burden to the soul as meaning that because of the cor- 
ruptibility of the body the soul is kept from rising to the vision of the 
divine light in its essence, and that man cannot rid himself of this 
impediment in the present life. 

Since there is no indication that any special meaning is assigned to 
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corruptio in the passage under discussion, it cannot be amiss to inter- 
pret it in the usual sense that it carries, for example, in the following: 


Omnis enim corruptio est per separationem formae a materia: simplex 
quidem corruptio per separationem formue substantialis; corruptio autem 
secundum quid per separationem formae accidentalis. 

Contra Gentiles, ii, 55 


For a thing to be corruptible, then, in the sense of St. Thomas, it is 
sufficient that it should be subject to the possible loss of its form (sub- 
stantial or accidental). In the case of an organic body we ordinarily 
think that its corruptibility means that it is subject also to dissolution 
into the parts of its chemical composition. But even though such dis- 
solution were not involved, the body would still be corruptible in the 
sense of St. Thomas. 

And the reason why man cannot be rid of this corruptibility in the 
present life, though not indicated here by St. Thomas, is apparently 
because corruptibility follows the necessity of matter. 


Sed tamen considerandum est quod, in his quae sunt ex materia, sunt 
quaedam dispositiones in ipsa materia propter quas talis materia eligitur 
ad hance formam; et sunt aliquae quae consequuntur ex necessitate materiae, 
et non ex electione agentis; sicut ad faciendam serram artifex eligit duri- 
tiem in ferro ut sit serra utilis ad secandum; sed quod acies ferri hebetari 
possit et fieri rubiginosa, hoc accidit ex necessitate materiae. Magis autem 
artifex eligeret materiam ad quam non consequeretur, si posset inveniri; 
sed quia inveniri non potest, propter huiusmodi defectus non praetermittit 
ex huiusmodi materia convenienti facere opus. Sic igitur et in corpore 
humano contingit; quod enim taliter sit commixtum et secundum partes 
dispositum ut sit convenientissimum ad operationes sensitivas est electum 
in hac materia a factore hominis; sed quod hoc corpus sit corruptibile, 
fatigabile, et huiusmodi defectus habeat, consequitur ex necessitate ma- 
teriae. Necesse enim est corpus sic mixtum ex contrariis subiacere talibus 
defectibus. Nec potest obviari per hoc quod Deus potuit aliter facere; 
quia in institutione naturae non quaeritur quid Deus facere potuit, sed 
quid rerum natura patitur ut fiat, secundum Augustinum super Genesim 
ad litt. ii. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 8 


Of its nature, then, the body is not a burden to the soul, but because 
of its corruptibility, which corruptibility, however, since it flows from 
the necessity of matter, is inseparable from the body in the present 
life unless by some divine intervention beyond nature. 


St. Thomas, indeed, is insistent that the union of the human soul 
with the body is not disadvantageous to the soul. Union with the body 
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is natural to the soul, and what is natural to a being is not an impedi- 
ment to it. This is in fact the basis for one of the points of his criti- 
cism of the Platonic theory of the relation of soul and body: 


Videtur sequi ex hac opinione quod unio animae ad corpus non sit 
naturalis; nam quod est naturale alicui non impedit eius propriam opera- 
tionem. Si igitur unio corporis impedit intelligentiam animae, non erit 
naturale animae corpori uniri, sed contra naturam; et ita homo, qui 
constituitur ex unione animae et corporis, non erit aliquod naturale; quod 
videtur absurdum. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 15 


And again he insists that the purpose of the union of the soul and body 
is for the sake of the principal operation of the soul, which is under- 
standing: 


Anima humana unitur corpori propter intelligere, quod est propria et 
principalis eius operatio; et ideo requirit quod corpus unitum animae 
rationali sit optime dispositum ad serviendum animae in his quae sunt 
necessaria ad intelligendum. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 8, ad 15um 


Anima unitur corpori et propter bonum quod est perfectio substantialis, 
ut scilicet compleatur species humana; et propter bonum quod est per- 
fectio accidentalis, ut scilicet perficiatur in cognitione intellectiva, quam 
anima ex sensibus acquirit; hic enim modus intelligendi est naturalis 
homini. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 1, ad Jum 


And the union is natural, too, because it is necessary for the human 
soul: 


Naturale est animae humanae corpori uniri quia, cum sit infima in ordine 
intellectualium substantiarum, sicut materia prima est infima in ordine 
rerum sensibilium, non habet anima humana species sibi naturaliter inditas, 
quibus in operationem propriam exire possit, quae est intelligere, sicut 
habent superiores substantiae intellectuales; sed est in potentia ad eas, 
cum sit sicut tabula rasa in qua nihil est scriptum, ut dicitur in iii de 
Anima. Unde oportet quod species intelligibiles a rebus exterioribus ac- 
cipiat mediantibus potentiis sensitivis, quae sine corporeis organis opera- 
tiones proprias habere non possunt. Unde et animam humanam necesse 
est corpori uniri. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 8 


Substantiae enim inferiores, scilicet animae, habent esse affine corpori, 
in quantum sunt corporum formae; et ideo ex ipso modo essendi competit 
eis ut a corporibus et per corpora suam perfectionem intelligibilem conse- 
quantur. Summa Theologica, i, q. 55, a. 2 


But there would seem to be no need to labor this point which is 
evidently essential in St. Thomas’ account of the relation of the soul 
to the body. For him the soul is not the man, but a part of human 
nature; and no part has its perfection outside of the whole: 
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Nulla pars habet perfectionem naturae separata a toto. Unde anima 
humana, cum sit pars humanae naturae, non habet perfectionem suae 
naturae nisi in unione ad corpus: quod patet ex eo quod in virtute ipsius 
animae est quod fluant ab ea quaedam potentiae quae non sunt actus 
organorum corporalium, secundum quod excedit corporis proportionem; et 
iterum quod fluant ab ea potentiae quae sunt actus organorum, in quantum 
potest contingi a materia corporali. Non est autem aliquid perfectum in 
sua natura, nisi actu explicari possit quod in eo virtute continetur; unde, 
anima licet possit esse et intelligere a corpore separata, tamen non habet 
perfectionem suae naturae cum est separata a corpore. 

De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 2, ad 5um 


And even if, with St. Thomas, we take into account the whole ampli- 
tude of the natural range of the human intellect as including some 
knowledge of the separate substances, in quantum potest per species a 
phantasmatibus acceptas manuduci (Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 16), still 
even for such knowledge the union with the body is not an impediment 
(ibid. ad lum). For such knowledge is natural to the human soul. 
It is the ultimate natural reach of the soul and would constitute the 
ultimate natural felicity of man, if he was destined for mere natural 
felicity : 

In tali cognitione substantiae separatae ultima est felicitas hominis ad 
quam per naturalia pervenire potest. @Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 16, ad Ium 


Such knowledge is by way of species derived from phantasms 
received from material things and in it the bodily part naturally has 
its share. But there is another possible kind of knowledge of these 
substances which St. Thomas calls plena et lucida, and for this knowl- 
edge he admits that the body is an impediment. 

A consideratione autem plena et lucida intelligibilium effectuum impedi- 


tur homo in statu praesenti per hoc quod distrahitur a sensibilibus et 
circa ea occupatur. Summa Theologica, i, q. 94, a. 1 


Nec tamen dubium est quin per motus corporeos et occupationem sen- 
suum anima impediatur a receptione influxus substantiarum separatarum. 
Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 15 


It is to be noted that here there is no mention made of the corruption 
of the body, but only of the distraction caused by sense immersion in 
outward things. Such knowledge is not looked upon as entirely beyond 
nature, though it requires a quasi separation from the body such as 
can be had through the inactivity of the senses in sleep: 


Unde dormientibus et alienatis a sensibus quaedam revelationes fiunt 
quae non accidunt sensibus utentibus. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 15 
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Anima quando abstrahitur a corporalibus, aptior redditur ad _perci- 
piendum influxum spiritualium substantiarum, et etiam ad percipiendum 
subtiles motus qui ex impressionibus naturalium causarum in imaginatione 
relinquuntur, a quibus percipiendis anima impeditur cum fuerit circa 
sensibilia occupata. Summa Theologica ii-ii, q. 172, a. 1, ad lum 


Mens humana habet duos respectus: unum ad superiora quibus illustre- 
tur, alium ad corpus a quo recipiat et quod regit. Ex parte illa qua anima 
a supernis accipit, per somnum non ligatur, immo magis libera redditur 
quanto sit a corporalibus curis absoluta; et ideo etiam ex influentia superni 
luminis aliqua de futuris percipere potest dormiens, quae vigilans scire 
non potest. In IV Sent. d. 9, a. 4, sol. 1, ad 2um 


But besides the distraction which arises from the activity of the 
senses, St. Thomas recognizes another impediment to the contemplation 
of truth in the strife of man’s passions: 

Impeditur actus contemplationis, in quo essentialiter consistit vita con- 
templationis, et per vehementiam passionum per quam abstrahitur intentio 


animae ab intelligibilibus ad sensibilia, et per tumultos exteriores. 
Summa Theologica, ii-ii, q. 180, a. 2 


This impediment, which is not the same as the corruptibility of the 
body, arises nevertheless, like the corruptibility, from the necessity of 
matter. 

_ Pugna quae est in homine ex contrariis concupiscentiis etiam ex necessi- 
tate materiae provenit; necesse enim fuit, si homo haberet sensum, quod 


sentiret delectabilia et quod eum sequeretur concupiscentia delectabilium, 
quae plerumque repugnat rationi. Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 8, ad Tum 


But it was not so in man from the beginning, for: 


Haec fuit rectitudo hominis divinitus instituti, ut inferiora superioribus 
subderentur et superiora ab inferioribus non impedirentur. 
Summa Theologica, i. q. 94, a. 1 


Sed contra hoc etiam homini fuit datum remedium in statu innocentiae, 
ut scilicet inferiores vires in nullo contra rationem moverentur. 
Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 8, ad Tum 


And so, though we cannot attain to such a condition in the present 
life, the body could cease to be a burden to the soul if it was entirely 
subject to the soul as it was in the state of man’s primal innocence. 


Sed huius vitae integritatem habebat in quantum corpus erat totaliter 


animae subditum, in nullo ipsum impediens. 
Summa Theologica, i, q. 94, a. 2 


In this primal state of innocence the body was, of course, immortal, 
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but its complete subjection to the soul was not due to the gift of 
immortality but to the gift of integrity. The two gifts are distinct, 
and even though it may not be possible to think of immortality without 
integrity, it should be possible to think that integrity could be pos- 
sessed without immortality. In that case we should have a body, cor- 
ruptible because mortal, that would be in no way a burden to the soul, 
in nullo ipsum impediens. 


ili 


And yet, even though we could suppose ourselves unhampered by a 
body which was a burden to the soul, whether because of its corrupti- 
bility or its lack of integrity, would the soul on that account be made 
any more capable of the vision of the divine light in its essence? To 
this question St. Thomas would undoubtedly answer: No. For, 
quamvis intellectus noster sit factus ad hoc quod videat Deum, non tamen 
ut naturali sua virtute Deum videre possit, sed per lumen gloriae sibi 
infusum. Et ideo omni velamine remoto nondum oportet quod intellectus 
Deum per essentiam videat, si lumine gloriae non illustretur; ipsa enim 


carentia gloria erit divinae visionis impedimentum. 
" De Veritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad Tum 


There is, then, only one absolute impediment to the vision of God in 
his essence, and that is the absence of the lumen gloriae. The soul is 
inhibited from the vision of God by its finiteness and createdness and 
by the supernatural character of the vision (cf. Summa Theologica, 
q. 12, a. 4). In this respect the soul is no worse off than any other 
created intellect. Because it is an intellect, it is made for the vision of 
God; because it is a finite, created intellect, it cannot of its own 
strength attain to this vision. But the same is true of the highest 
created intellect (cf. Contra Gentiles, iii, 57). Apart, then, from the 
question of any depressing influence on the part of a body united with 
it the soul is disqualified from attaining the divine vision of its own 
strength by its finiteness and createdness. 

And therefore if it is true that the lumen gloriae is the one indis- 
pensable condition for attaining the divine vision, the question may 
arise: Why should anything else, besides the absence of the lumen 
gloriae, be considered as an obstacle, unless in so far as something may 
be found to be incompatible with the presence of the lumen gloriae? 
Mortal sin will, of course, rightly be considered an impediment because 
its incompatibility is clear. But is the possession of a body, even 
though that body be corruptible, incompatible with the simultaneous 
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possession of the lumen gloriae? It is true, to be sure, that dum 
sumus in corpore, peregrinamur a Domino. But is this “ absence from 
the Lord ” because of anything in the nature or the implications of this 
corruptible body, and not rather because by the will of God our pilgrim- 
age in this life should be a time of trial and therefore a time of living 
by faith and not by vision? Faith, indeed, is incompatible with vision, 
and, if we must live by faith, vision is precluded as long as in the plan 
of God the trial of faith lasts. And even if God had made us to live 
a life of faith in an incorruptible body, vision would still be precluded 
by the conditions of the trial of faith. Why, then, speak of the cor- 
ruptible body as impeding the vision, since the possibility of vision is 
excluded by the very nature of the life of faith? Even for a soul united 
to a corruptible body the vision is possible with the help of the lumen 
gloriae, for it was possessed by Christ in his mortal, and in that sense 
corruptible, body. We are not explaining this by saying that he was 
viator et comprehensor simul. He was, of course; but to say that he 
was comprehensor is to say no more than that he was possessed of the 
vision. 

There is also the oft quoted text which undoubtedly impressed St. 
Thomas: Corpus quod corrumpitur aggravat animam. But not to go 
beyond the Latin words, since St. Thomas himself went no further, the 
quod corrumpitur need not be interpreted as a reason. The body 
weighs down the soul, and the body is corruptible. But that is not 
quite the same as saying that the corruptibility is the reason for the 
weighing down. 

iv 

We seem still to be left without any very satisfactory reason to 
explain why the body should be looked upon as a burden to the soul. 
Perhaps some suggestion of an explanation may be found in the 
Expositio super Boethium de Trinitate, where we read: 

Ad quartum dicendum quod lumen intellectuale, ubi est purum, sicut in 
angelis, sine difficultate omnia naturalia demonstrat, ita quod in eis est 
omnia naturalia cognoscere; in nobis lumen huiusmodi est obumbratum 
per coniunctionem ad corpus et ad vires corporeas, et ex hoc impeditur ut 


non possit libere veritatem etiam naturaliter cognoscibilem inspicere 
(Italics inserted). 


And in the explanation of the text of Boethius: Quantum mentis 
nostrae igniculum illustrare lux divina dignata est, he tells us that 
the human mind is rightly called a spark (igniculus), for fire itself 
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(ignis) is more appropriate to designate the divine attributes, since its 
properties more accurately describe those attributes. The description 
applies to the angels in a lesser degree, but to man in the least degree, 
for, 


propter corpus coniunctum puritas inquinatur et lux obscuratur et virtus 
debilitatur et motus in summo retardatur. 


The intellectual light is immaterial and so, too, is the intelligible object. 
Remoteness from matter measures intellectuality and intelligibility. 
Nearness to matter is a diminishing of light in the intellect and in the 
intelligible form. The intelligible form loses its clearness of intelli- 
gibility when it is immersed in matter, and to grasp it at all we must 
first immaterialize it by abstracting it from material conditions. So, 
too, the intellectual light poured into a soul united with a body is 
dimmed by the material body to which the soul is conjoined. And 
therefore to the feebler light of his intellect there corresponds for man 
the shaded intelligibility of the forms of material things, his propor- 
tioned objects of thought. It is natural, then, for man’s soul to have 
an aspectum ad inferiora (Q. Disp. de Anima, a. 18), for from these 
lower things it receives the intelligible species out of which its knowl- 
edge is eventually built up. And looked at from this side the body is 
in no way a burden or impediment to man, but rather an indispensable 
aid to his mental growth. But the soul is an intellect as well as a sub- 
stantial form, and as intellect it cannot be without an aspectus ad 
superiora, in virtue of which its reach must always exceed its grasp 
until it shall have put off entirely or at least in part the restraints of 
a merely earthly body. Looked at from the side of its aspiration to 
higher things the soul may well appear to be weighed down by the 
burden of its earth-bound body. And if this suggestion does not 
satisfactorily explain why the blame for man’s feeble grasp of higher 
things must be thrown on the corruptibility of his body, it may at least 
show why the philosopher, if he is to follow wisdom as his guiding star, 
must be at the same time the ascetic, so making his body and its desires 
subject to the soul, that his body will no longer be a burden or impedi- 
ment to the higher aspiration of his soul, in nullo ipsum impediens. 


JoHN F. McCormick. 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
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CONCERNING THE REVIEW BY WILLIAM T. DILLON OF 
W. J. OBERING’S THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW OF 
JAMES WILSON 


The New Scholasticism, Vol. XII, No. 3 (July, 1938) 


1. The review is self-contradictory. On page 292, the reviewer 
writes : 
The thesis which is more than implicit in the production is to the effect 


that Wilson drew much of his philosophy as a jurist from Scholastic 
sources. 


And yet, on page 293, he writes: 
Father Obering does not say what his purpose was in writing the book. 


From the immediate context of the last statement, the reviewer’s mean- 
ing is that the author does not state for what particular class of read- 
ers he wrote. In any case, the phrasing is unfortunate. 

Again, after giving the chapter headings of the work, somewhat 
deformed by the reviewer’s interpretation, he adds on page 292: 
Perhaps you are seeking the plan. Very frankly your reviewer cannot 
supply the answer unless it is found in the source works at the author’s 


disposal. It does not follow any legalistic division that is apparent. It 
does approximate an ethical sequence which raises an issue and a question. 


To this criticism it may be replied that the reviewer himself, in the 
chapter headings of the book which he transcribes, has given a very 
logical plan of the work. These chapter headings do not follow, it is 
true, a legalistic division, for the book is not a treatise on law but on 
the philosophy of law. On the other hand, they most certainly more 
than merely “ approximate ” an ethical sequence, and can be found in 
substance in the writings of Wilson and of the Scholastics, St. Thomas 
and Suarez. Moreover, the two chapters on the Revolution and on 
Constitutional Government are not mere “ addenda” to a work on the 
philosophy of law. The first gives the ethics of resistance to unjust 
government; while the second gives the philosophy of the State con- 
sidered as a positive institution (cf. infra, p. 2). 


2. The review is misleading, for it attributes to the author an objec- 
tive which he formally disavows in his Introduction. On page 292 of 
the review, a passage already cited, the reviewer writes: 
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The thesis which is more than implicit in the production is to the effect 
that Wilson drew much of his philosophy as a jurist from Scholastic 
sources. 


The author writes in his Introduction as follows: 


The present study seeks to give an accurate and documented synthesis of 
the philosophy of law or jurisprudence of an unquestioned leader of 
American political thought and action in the days that witnessed the 
struggle for our freedom and the foundation of our national government. 
(P. 6) 

Justice Wilson and the Scholastics thought not merely in ‘ universal terms,’ 
but in practically identical terms as well. To bring out this relation, the 
author, either in the text or in the notes, has placed the principles of the 
American jurist on the one hand, and those of Aquinas, Bellarmine and 
Suarez, on the other, in parallel. Mindful of the warning of Doctor Adama 
that ‘it is often a mistake to lay too much emphasis on intellectual son- 
ship,’ because it is so difficult to establish, he has made no attempt to prove 
the literary dependence of Justice Wilson on the older writers. He has 
sought simply to establish by an accurate confrontation of texts the sub- 
stantial identity of the two philosophies, and the essential opposition 
between them and some others, which almost as a matter of custom 
amounting to a prejudice, are assigned as the inspiration of American 
political thought. As far as the question of the dependence of Justice 
Wilson on the Scholastics is concerned, he has severely limited himself to 
emphasizing the points where this dependence is clear and undeniable from 
the references given by the American jurist to Hooker. It should be re- 
marked, however, that these points are palmary and contain the very first 
principles from which his whole jurisprudence flows. (Pp. 12-13) 


On page 293 of the review, the reviewer writes as follows: 


It is extremely generic from the legal angle and hardly more specific philo- 
sophically. 


In answer to this criticism it should be stated that the author was 
not writing a treatise on law, but on the philosophy of law; and, as he 
was writing on the philosophy of law of James Wilson, he could not, 
without falsifying the record, make it more specific philosophically than 
James Wilson made it. Even so, however, Wilson’s treatment of the 
philosophy of law is almost as specific as that of Aquinas and Suarez. 
Chapter I gives the metaphysical foundations which Wilson, in perfect 
accord with Scholastic tradition, lays for his jurisprudence, treating of 
such problems as those of God, Creation, Providence, the concept of 
nature and of human nature, free will, etc. Chapters II and III give 
his ideas on the moral basis of law, namely the Eternal Law, Natural 
Law, Natural Rights. Chapter IV discusses Wilson’s views on the 
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nature of positive human law, both civil and criminal. Chapter V 
explains his views on the Law of Nations, International Law. Chapters 
VI and VIII present Wilson’s treatment of the State, the author of 
positive law, both national and international, and considered respec- 
tively as a natural and as a positive institution. Chapter VII is an 
exposition of Wilson’s juridical defense of the Revolution. This is 
not an “ addendum” any more than is Chapter VIII on Constitutional 
Government. For it gives our jurist’s ideas on the limitations, both 
natural and positive, placed on the exercise of civil authority, and 
explains the principles on which he bases the right of opposing it when 
it oversteps these limits. This right be defended on the false prin- 
ciple enunciated in the French Declaration of the Rights of Men or on 
the sound principles of Scholastic jurisprudence. The American jurist 
is found to be in accord with the latter. Such a treatment of the sub- 
ject gives all the ultimate causes of law, as a philosophy of law should 
give, and gives them quite specifically. The great Scholastic juristic 
philosophers were hardly more specific. Certainly it cannot be charged 
with incompleteness, as the reviewer charges further on in the same 


paragraph. 
On page 293 of the review, the reviewer writes as follows: 


It is stated in the very first chapter that jurisprudence is and should 
be comprehended entirely within the area of ethics. To this the legist takes 
exception and not without reason as it seems to us. Whether we like it 
or not, the Common Law is the effect of many causes, not all of them 
moral. 


Surely the reviewer cannot take exception to the principle that the 
juridical order is essentially a part of the moral order, unless he wishes 
to go over bag and baggage to the camp of Kant who by amoralizing 
the juridical order demoralized it. On the other hand, the author does 
not state anywhere in his book that the bare moral law is the only 
thing which the human legislator should consider in framing positive 
human naw; nor does he state anywhere in the book that only moral 
causes have played a part in the evolution of law. Moreover, the 
author was not writing a history of law, but a philosophy of law as 
held by a distinguished American jurist. The philosophy of law, 
defended by Wilson and the Scholastics, maintains even that it is the 
moral duty of the human legislator to take into account both custom 
and the psychological dispositions of the subject of law. And this is 
duly brought out in the book. In the whole passage the reviewer seems 
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to confound the history of law, giving the immediate causes that have 
contributed to its evolution, with the philosophy of law, giving its 
ultimate causes. Befogged by this confusion, he criticises the book, 
which professedly is a philosophy of law, for not being a history of 
law. 


3. The reviewer charges that the book does not speak the language 
of the law. It could not for a double reason: first, because it is not a 
treatise on law but on the philosophy of law; secondly, because the 
language of the law, reflecting the false principles or lack of any 
principles at all, so characteristic of many modern jurists, as the 
reviewer himself admits, is today largely positivistic, disregarding 
philosophy and metaphysics, and forever telling us what is the law, 
but never what is law. 


In his final paragraph the reviewer writes: 


I cannot say that I concur on all the conclusions drawn, nor that I be- 
lieve that the author has established his thesis, but it certainly indicates 
the way for future study. 


The author, perhaps, has not established the thesis which the reviewer 
attributes to him against his formal disavowal. But he has established 
the substantial identity between Justice Wilson’s philosophy of law, 
which this great American proclaims the “ American” philosophy, 
with that of the Scholastics. This was his sole object. The reviewer 
admits that this object has been attained in some measure, for he writes: 


As such it will provide material for those who seek to establish that our 


government was built upon the postulate of a personal Deity and an ethics 
that is not only dualistic, but largely scholastic in its complexion. 


But why should he say that the book merely provides material for such 
a proof and not that it gives the proof itself? 

In spite of all these defects, he calls the book a “ great book.” The 
author thanks the reviewer for the compliment, even though it has been 
paid at the cost of logic and consistency in the critic. 


W. J. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of “ The New Scholasticism ” : 


The misleading and seemingly perverse ineptness of your July num- 
ber’s review of Dr. Obering’s great American book, “ The Philosophy 
of Law of James Wilson,” provokes comment. Your reviewer finds it 
too generic, both philosophically and legally, too insistent on Wilson’s 
debt to Scholastic sources, wrong in maintaining that jurisprudence 
is “comprehended entirely in ethics,” not styled to lawyers’ tastes, 
and without discernible purpose or plan; in fact, he deflates the book 
almost to its covers. 

Now, besides the purposeful title, the author’s first sentence states 
his purpose to present “a sound and American philosophy of law”; 
and his plan is unfolded in the chapter titles comprising Justice Wil- 
son’s doctrines on Man and the Law, the Natural Law and Rights as 
the Moral Basis of law, Civil and Criminal and International Law, the 
State as a Natural Institution and the principles sustaining the Ameri- 
ean Revolution and underlying Constitutional Government. Without 
the slightest warrant the reviewer styles the latter two chapters the 
author’s “ addenda,” whereas they complete and culminate Wilson’s 
classic exposition of America’s fundamental law. 

The treatment is as generic as the science of jurisprudence of its 
nature is, and as Wilson himself presents it; for it is the author’s merit 
that he allows Wilson to speak for himself and so expound American 
law as the Fathers of the Constitution understood it. It is his equal 
merit that he parallels Wilson’s exposition with the doctrines of St. 
Thomas, Suarez and the Scholastics. It will be a pleasing surprise to 
readers unacquainted with the Scholastic curricula of our colonial 
colleges, recorded in Dr. J. J. Walsh’s “ Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public,” to find the Wilsonian and Scholastic principles of law and 
government almost identical. The author does not state that jurispru- 
dence is “ comprehended entirely ” in Ethics, but he cites Wilson’s basic 
position that law is and must be subordinated to Ethics, inasmuch as 
all just laws impose moral obligation; and in boggling at this your 
reviewer walks unawares to the Kantian camp. Dr. Obering specifically 
excludes the claim of Wilson’s direct debt to the Scholastics, but he does 
show that in his eclectic use of secondary sources Wilson usually rejected 
what was unsound, retaining only the Scholastic residuum. To this 
the author imports a double value by a confrontage of Scholastic paral- 
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lels in the whole range of law and government and the underlying 
metaphysics that should prove a treasure trove to students of juris- 
prudence and philosophy. 

It is true that the style is not spiced to the palate of a radio-minded, 
quick-lunch generation that diets upon laws but not at all upon law. 
Yet there is no more royal road to the science of law than of geometry, 
and the author makes the travelling no harder than did Wilson or 
Edmund Burke. Divisional headlines and clearer printing would render 
it more visually attractive; but its substance of paramount value in 
philosophy and law makes it a book which tends to enlarge and per- 
petuate our reverence for the fathers and framers of our liberties. It 
is truly the “ great volume” which the reviewer terms it in a happy 
lapse from hypercriticism. 

MICHAEL KENNY. 

Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 
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Die Sprachphilosophie des hl. Thomas Von Aquin und thre Anwendung 
auf Probleme der Theologie. By Franz MantHey. Paderborn, 
F. Schoningh, 1937, p. 268. 


Medieval philosophy of language has been as yet not studied suffi- 
ciently. Though there are some books or articles on this subject and 
though it is mentioned incidentally in Prantl’s History of Occidental 
Logic, it has not been made the object of special inquiry. Its im- 
portance, however, is great enough to justify such researches. Phi- 
losophy of language, indeed, took quite a part in the thoughts of 
medieval scholars, because of its close relation to logic and because of 
the necessity of making clear the exact meaning of the terms Adyos and 
Verbum. But there is not only philosophy and history of philosophy 
or theology, which needs must feel interested in these problems; psy- 
chology too cannot but profit by a study of them, because the recent 
development of this science shows in some points, especially in regard 
to abstraction and thought, a definite revival of medieval ideas. 

The book of Dr. Manthey, professor at the theological seminary at 
Pelplin (in the Polish Corridor), is therefore, very welcome. The 
author excuses himself for not having been able to take account of all 
the literature; the place where he is working has no great library. 
Though his work would surely have gained by a more extensive use of 
literature, it is very valuable as it is. 

The first chapter of the introduction deals with the use and the 
nature of a philosophy of language. It is here that the lack of a 
comprehensive acquaintance with the literature on this subject becomes 
a serious drawback; many of the leading authors are not even men- 
tioned. The second chapter reports on the philosophy of language 
before the time of Aquinas and afterwards. The author returns to this 
matter in Ch. VIII and IX of the first part, in which he discusses the 
sources used by St. Thomas and his position in the history of medieval 
philosophy of language. The list of Schoolmen who contributed to this 
subject is rather incomplete. The role played by Abelard in the develop- 
ment of logic and his influence on the philosophy of language are not 
taken at their real value. 

The nine chapters of the first part (p. 54-203) contain a very thorough 
study on all ideas referring to language discoverable in the writings of 
Aquinas. Every opus and every opusculum has been investigated; 
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there are so many passages quoted, that probably none has been over- 
looked. (It is, however, difficult to understand why two works, the 
author himself declares to be spurious, are used for describing the ideas 
of St. Thomas. Neither the Comm. in Genes. nor the Script II. sup. 
Sent. belong to Thomas.) This part is divided in the following manner: 

Ch. I. Nature and task of language tells of the views of Aquinas on 
signs, on the notion of language, its task and its relation to reason. 
Ch. II., is of a more psychological nature, dealing with hearing, speak- 
ing and writing. Ch. III., on problems of meaning, is of a pecular in- 
terest because of the many points medieval philosophy has in common 
with modern logic and psychology. The problems of the genesis of 
language in general and of the individual languages are dealt with in 
the fourth chapter, while the fifth collects all remarks on the elements 
of speech and of language, as e.g. letters, nouns, verbs, etc. A very 
short chapter discusses the figurative use of language. Ch. VIL., 
equally short, tries to determine the place of this philosophy of language 
within a general science of language as it was conceived by St. Thomas; 
he probably would have considered the former as a part of the gram- 
matica. Ch. VIII. and IX. have been mentioned already. 

Part IT. is on the use St. Thomas makes of his philosophy of language 
in theology. This use is partly one of mere method—the philosophical 
principles serving, e.g., for formulating objections or for explaining 
difficulties or for interpreting some text—, partly a material one, inso- 
far as certain theological problems necessitate such considerations. 
God’s words to man, the names we give Him and the way we speak to 
Him offer to the theologian as many opportunities of introducing and 
using the rules of a philosophy of language. The topic of Verbum is 
rather succinctly treated; some sides of it are mentioned, it is true, 
already in the discussion of the verbum mentio. The problem of the 
kind of language used by angels and the relations of language to sacra- 
ments are touched upon in the last pages. 

It is indeed a very meritorious enterprise to have given us such a 
complete monographical study on Thomistic philosophy of language. 
The history of medieval philosophy needs works of this kind as does 
philosophy of language. There are as yet no such monographs on 
individual philosophers. The edition of the writings of Siger of Courtrai 
by Wallerand has been a beginning, but had no successor. Heidegger’s 
book on Die Kategorien- und Bedeutungslehre der Duns Scotus is 
rather onesided and looks at medieval philosophy from a perhaps too 
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modern point of view; it is moreover not quite reliable, because it still 
attributes the pseudo-Scotistic Grammatica speculativa to Duns Scotus, 
whereas this treatise is in truth by Thomas of Erfurt; the conclusion 
drawn by Heidegger in regard to the views of the doctor need there- 
fore revision. 

Many special and monographie studies have still to be done before 
we can hope to develop a full knowledge of medieval philosophy of 
language. Later times, which may be able to give us a comprehensive 
exposition of the works of the Scholastics also on this matter, will find 
Dr. Manthey’s book doubtless exceedingly useful. 


Rupotr ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Ockham, Studies and Selections. By STEPHEN CHAK TorNay. LaSalle, 
Ill.: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. viii + 207. 


The Philosophical Classies Series of the Open Court Publishing Co. 
is continued by this presentation of texts from William of Ockham, 
prefaced by a lengthy (87 page) study of ‘the views of the Venerable 
Inceptor on Logic, Natural Philosophy, Ethics and Political Philosophy. 
It is good to see an American publishing house thus interesting itself 
in the publication of the texts of a thinker whose importance is in 
almost inverse proportion to what is known of him. However, it is 
unfortunate that Doctor Tornay has not utilized to a greater degree 
the results of certain recent studies, some of which will be mentioned 
in the course of this review. 

The author begins the first part of the book, the “ Studies,” with an 
analysis of Ockham’s Nominalism. He attributes much of the philoso- 
pher’s novelty to his understanding of the Parva Logicalia of Peter of 
Spain, stating that “ by utilizing the new notions of speculative gram- 
mar he worked out a new theory of knowledge and arrived at his 
nominalism ” (p. 7). But there appears to be more to it than this. To 
state that a thinker arrives at conceptions at variance with those of 
his contemporaries and of his immediate predecessors by reason of his 
possession of material which they did not possess is always a procedure 
of dubious merit, for it makes the history of philosophy merely a search 
for sources, but when we know that even St. Thomas was aware of the 
nature of supposition and its difference from signification, the explana- 
tion is too facile. But let us return to Doctor Tornay’s analysis. De- 
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veloping Ockham’s theory of signs and signification, he shows that the 
concept is a natural sign, able to supply for (supponere pro) indi- 
vidual things in mental propositions, while the word is significant only 
by the voluntary institution of men. Signs of any sort, as used in 
propositions, are terms. The concept or intention of the soul is identi- 
fied with the very act of intellection by Ockham who divides intentions 
into first and second: first intentions are those mental acts which directly 
and immediately signify singulars, e. g., Socrates, while second inten- 
tions are + mental acts which signify first intentions, e. g., species, 
genus, etc. The first intention, as a quality of the soul, is a thing, 
while the second intention, the universal, is purely logical, according 
to Tornay. The answer to the question, “ What is the source of the 
universality? ” is that by abstracting from individual objects one and 
the same element, there is formed, by repeated experience, a habit 
which inclines us to imagine the previously sensed object, and eventually 
produce the second intention, the universal. Yet this intention, as an 
act of the mind, is singular, and we have a singular universal. It is 
not an idea, for as a universal, it has no esse subjectivum: it is uni- 
versal only in its function of predicability, of supplying. The act of 
forming the universal does produce it into being and in no way pre- 
supposes it; there is no universal in re. Yet it is maintained that 
science is never of individuals. How is this possible if there is no 
fundamental universal? How does the mind reach the extramental? 
Not by a similarity of the representation to its object, says Ockham, 
but by a similarity of experience. Many impressions of stone repeat 
our original experience of it, and these repeated similar experiences 
lead us to form the exemplar, to give a meaning to our intention, and 
we then have the universal stone. We are certain that our knowledge 
is of the external world because “ our certainty . . . comes from reason- 
ing from effect to cause” (p. 18). Here we see the importance of 
natural signification, with the concept naturally signifying its object. 
The explanation of supposition in Ockham reveals an understanding 
of this property of terms quite foreign to that held by Peter of Spain. 
Dividing it into the customary groups, personal, simple and material, 
he completely distorts the meaning of simple supposition, bearing out 
our remark above that it was not his possession of the Parva Logicalia 
that determined his logical position. For Peter of Spain or any 
realist, a term in simple supposition supplies for a universal nature, 
while for Ockham it supplies only for its own concept. This compels 
us to go back somewhat farther than Tornay does for an understanding 
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of Ockham. This takes us back to the “ theologism ” of which Professor 
Gilson accuses Ockham in his recent book, “ The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience,” and to the radical empiricism which one comes to look 
for in British philosophers. Thanks to Ockham’s theological back- 
ground, he is confronted with a universe of discrete, singular facts, 
without any archetypal idea to provide a real uniformity, and depend- 
ing upon the absolute power of a God who is not submitted even to the 
necessity of His own nature. By reason of his empiricism, he refuses 
to accept what is imperceptible to sense intuitions. For him, the world 
is but “une poussiére des phénoménes” existing before his eyes, as 
Jolivet has called it in his interesting paper, Les Sources de Vidéalisme 
(Rev. Néosch. de Phil., XXXVIII, 1935, pp. 24 ff.). 

There are some other noteworthy points in connection with the 
nominalism of Ockham signalled by Tornay. For a proposition to be 
true it is necessary only that the subject and predicate supply for the 
same thing; the predicate need not inhere in the subject. What is not 
pointed out, however, is that this is a logical consequence of attributing 
only predicability or suppositional value to a universal and denying 
it both comprehension and extension. 

Tornay calls Ockham a “nominalist of the vocalistic-conceptualist 
type,” a phrase that seems overly precise in view of the difficulty of 
finding “ conceptualists ” in the history of the problem of the universals. 
It is an outmoded term and little purpose is served by re-introducing 
it. No nominalist of the Middle Ages denied the concept: all of them 
attributed universality to the name, word or term. (The brilliant and 
penetrating analysis of Vignaux in his article Nominalisme, in the 
Dict. de Théol. Cath., t. xi, to which Tornay does not refer, throws 
much light on this matter.) 

I have used most of the space at my disposal in a discussion of 
Tornay’s presentation of Ockham’s nominalism. There is in the rest 
of the book, however, much that is also valuable. Competent essays 
on Ockhamistic hylomorphism, on his theory of our knowledge of God, 
and on the relations of Church and State complete the “ Studies.” 

In part two, we are given the “ Selections.” The task of composing 
an anthology is always an ungrateful one, but in this case the trans- 
lator has very wisely chosen those texts which best illustrate the ques- 
tions discussed in the “ Studies,” and there is little ground for com- 
plaint on that score. Chapters selected from the Summa totius logicae 
comprise the section on Logic, and they give us Ockham’s views on 
signs, terms, names of first and second imposition, first and second 
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intentions, the categories and particularly substance, concluding with 
his explanation of supposition. As this is the only part of the trans- 
lation which I was able to compare with the original latin, 1 may men- 
tion here a few errors of the writer: natum esse with an infinitive is 
everywhere translated as “ meant to be”; post habitualem cognitionem 
as “after what has been previously known” (p. 93); while ens nationis 
is given as “ rational being” (p. 105). 

In the section on “ Theory of Knowledge, and Metaphysics” (pp. 
119-136), we are given the difference between abstractive and intuitive 
knowledge, the distinction between first and second intentions, natural 
as opposed to conventional universals, and the arguments against the 
reality of universals. This properly complements the Logic and gives 
us an insight into the Epistemological background of Ockham’s Nominal- 
ism. The pages (137-164) on “ The Ideas of God ” show us something 
of the voluntarism of the philosopher, for they attempt to prove that 
the ideas are not the divine essence and that the created thing is the 
idea. For Ockham, the idea is not the basis of knowledge but rather 
what is known. In “ Natural Philosophy” (pp. 165-172) something 
of the Inceptor’s theory of movement in presented, with his thesis that 
the thing moving and the movement are indistinguishable. More 
of the voluntarism is revealed in the “ Ethical Philosophy ” (pp. 173- 
181), for the will and intellect are identified, the act of the will being 
considered superior, however. Brief selections on “ The Philosophy of 
Religion ” and from the Centiloquium (pp. 182-195) on our knowledge 
of God and the impossibility of demonstrating the unicity of God, 
lead to a last passage “ Political Philosophy” (pp. 196-201), which 
argues that St. Peter was without the plenitude of either spiritual or 
temporal power and that the pope is to meddle in temporal matters 
only when he is asked. 

These selections reveal clearly the novelty of Ockham, and whether or 
not “ Inceptor ” is a pun, one meaning is obvious from a reading of his 
work. The importance of his thought as leading to later empirical and 
idealist thinkers is often pointed out by Doctor Tornay, who is deserv- 
ing of praise for his book. It gives us the third (to my knowledge) 
translation of the philosopher—McKeon’s Selections and Birch’s De 
Sacramento Altaris being the others—and surpasses both by giving us 
a broader glimpse of the philosophical attitudes of Ockham. 

One or two minor points must be raised, however. If realism received 
a blow from Abelard (p. 1), why is he classed with the moderate realists 
(p. 16)? Should not species intelligibilis read species expressa, since 
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it is a question of representation (p. 15)? And greater use might have 
been made of Vignaux, Zuidema (De Philosophie van Occam. Schipper, 
Hilversum, 1936) and Baudry, whose principal work has been done 
on the political views of our philosopher. But these are minor matters 
when contrasted with the general excellence of the work. 


RicHAarD J. THOMPSON. 


Catholicism, Communism and Dictatorship. By C. J. Eustace. New 
York, Benziger Brothers, 1938. Pp. 149. 


The Catholic of today is faced with an old dilemma in a new and 
more subtle form. Instead of the ancient attempt to ensnare him in 
his speech regarding his allegiance to Caesar the current endeavor is 
to maneuvre him into a position where he is offered a choice between 
Communism and Fascism. If he rejects the former—as he is obliged 
to do—the latter is presented as the only alternative. The answer to 
this difficulty, as well as to many other pressing problems of our time, 
is contained in the above little volume. To the socio-economic crisis 
it proposes another solution, namely, the totalitarianism of God. 

The book opens with a penetrating analysis of totalitarianism in 
general. Its four most representative types are listed as Capitalism, 
Fascism, Nazism, and Communism. The latter three, examined con- 
secutively in separate chapters, are reactions to the ravages of Liberal- 
ism, a philosophy which was completely lacking in social consciousness. 
Consequently, they endeavor to fill a spiritual void by mass idealism 
which is religious or pseudo-religious in character. 

Fascism is regarded as the most moderate form because, although in 
theory it is all-embracing, it has in practice allowed a considerable 
field of activity to lie outside the scope of State interference. It repre- 
sents the most personal rule of the three dictatorships, and danger 
lurks in its total subordination to the will of one man as, also, in the 
possibility that the Church may be secularized or socialized. Nazism 
bases its ethos on a mystical racial solidarity and has in common with 
Fascism 1) group pride, 2) a military spirit and discipline, 3) the 
family as a social unit and 4) a foreign policy of expansion. As dis- 
tinct from Fascism, which is “a method of government,” Nazism is 
biological in essence and is “a principle of life, a religion and a 
philosophy.” (It may be noted that recent trends in Italy seem to 
necessitate a modification of this distinction.) 
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A more virulent type is Communism, which aims at a completely 
rationalized society. It argues from first philosophical principles 
which are impersonal and materialistic, and its logic is merciless once 
its primary assumptions are admitted. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is but a transitional stage on the way to the economic utopia, an 
idyllic society never described by any of the Marxist writers. 

The reader will find here a profound insight into the metaphysics 
of society and an interpretation thoroughly in accord with Christian 
tradition. Sometimes he may be startled by such significant state- 
ments as “ the democracy that we know is nothing but a monstrous ex- 
ploitation ” and “the best kind of government is government by one 
man” if that man be just and good. The latter is, of course, corro- 
borated in the De Regimine Principum of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It is noteworthy that the material presented in this book was gathered 
by a society of Catholic laymen. Because of the diagrams given it 
should prove particularly helpful to study clubs and kindred groups. 
Its chief merit is that it emphasizes the basic difference of viewpoint 
between Christian social philosophy, which takes into account the whole 
nature of man, and those other partial and halting systems which re- 
gard men as economic robots rather than immortal souls. 


McDona 
The Catholic University of America. 


Approximaciones a la Doctrina Tradicional. By Sisto TerRAn. Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta Lopez, 1935. Pp. 402. 


It is the avowed purpose of this book to bring people closer to the 
“traditional doctrine,” which is none other than the wisdom of St. 
Thomas. This wisdom is “ indispensable—because true—above all in 
our present epoch of intellectual confusion and complete subversion of 
values.” The author’s treatment centers about the question of whether 
a literary production contains a philosophy of life, whether this phi- 
losophy can be gleaned from the work, and if so, what should be the 
object of the delicate task of analysing such a literary work. 

Philosophy, the author says, is inevitable and inescapable, also for 
the litterateur. And so a work of art can be criticized from two stand- 
points. It can be criticized (1) as art, in relation to the end of art; 
and (2) from the standpoint of philosophy, in relation to the end of all 
human life and the general end of man. 
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Philosophy is out of fashion in our day, because it has no utility 
value. “From this uninterested character flows one of the greatest 
obstacles to its diffusion in the world of today, the adorer of Mam- 
mon, in which the hierarchical dependency of the material on the 
spiritual has been subverted, by giving over the dominion and regula- 
tion of integral human life to the economic powers.” 

Philosophy must again be spread far and wide, and philosophy 
to be spread thus is Thomism “the natural philosophy of the human 
spirit.” The author’s development of his theme includes sections on 
that philosophy, especially also in its relations to literature, on meta- 
phor, proportionality, dialectics, reason, probability and opinion. 
There are also interesting discussions of philosophy and art, relativism 
and novelty, the fiction of necessary progress, tradition and authority 
and faith, the man of all times, ete. 

The whole treatment, while logical and keen in its intellectual quality, 
is literary rather than philosophical. Quotations abound, and accord- 
ing to the general index of names, the 350 pages of text, exclusive of 
annotations, cite no less than 586 names and total no less than 1,563 
citations altogether! 

The language is creative, to say the least, as the following instance 
will indicate: “ We are suffering hunger for originality and the fever 
of novelty in all spheres including that of philosophical investigation, 
which concerns us here. Neophilism, or more exactly neolatria, has 
today conquered the opposite excess, it has put misoneism to flight.” 


Vircit MICHEL. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 6: March 17, 1938. 

Charles E. Whitmore: The Locus of Novelty. The status of novelty 
and its possible philosophical implications have been a question of much 
recent speculation, especially among such men as William James, the late 
C. Lloyd Morgan, and Henri Bergson. The paper under discussion attempts 
to discuss various kinds of novelty found at differing levels of experience 
and to draw some general conclusions concerning their relation to the 
world in which we live. Jared S. Moore: The Significance of the Egocen- 
tric Situation. A study in the idealism of Ralph Barton Perry. A com- 
parison of the concepts involved in the definitions of realism and idealism 
reveals to the author that the idealist has a significant advantage over 
the realist in his contact with reality. A specific section devoted to theism 
proposes the difference between it and idealism. Y. H. Krikorian: An 
Empirical Definition of Consciousness. The thesis upheld in this article is 
that all meaningful facts of consciousness can be investigated by the 
experimental procedure. The paper deals specifically with mind-conscious- 
ness and not with the wider reaches of mind in its totality. Consciousness 
is discussed in its introspective or self-conscious form as well as conscious- 
ness of other minds. The author concludes: “ When consciousness is so 
considered (as one mental state knowing another mental state) there is 
no experience or any conscious experience that lies beyond the experimental 
procedure. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 7: March 31, 1938. 

Albert G. A. Balz: Descartes—After Three Centuries. “What of 
philosophy if a philosopher can be historically great despite the philosophy 
of the philosopher?” asks the author of this article on Descartes. He 
attempts to establish the foundation for Cartesian greatness, using as his 
sources the mass of literature released for the third centenary of the 
Discourse. The writer of the article on Descartes suggests that the litera- 
ture reveals Descartes as historically great in contradistinction to philo- 
sophically great. Daniel S. Robinson: The Cartesian Studies of the Ninth 
International Congress of Philosophy. A commentary on the nature of 
sixty-six significant and original studies of Cartesian thought read at 
the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy. Special comment is given 
to the papers by three American philosophers. M. Whitcomb Hess: A 
Note on the Individualism of Descartes. A sympathetic article defending 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method in its aims, its procedure, its conclusions 
and its implications. The author gives his reasons for the greatness of 
the work. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 8: April 14, 1938. 
W. Donald Oliver: The Logic of Perspective Realism. The author 
attempts here to establish the superiority of perspective realism over 
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realism of the critical and naive styles. Using symbolism to describe 
logically propositions of the three systems, he concludes by a study of 
subject-predicate relations that perspective realism is the only possible 
adequate source of truth. Ralph W. Erickson: Planck’s Concept of 
Causality. The mechanistic concept of causality as presented by Planck 
in his recent work, The Philosophy of Physics, is discussed in the article 
by Mr. Erickson. He tells us that the real basis of Planck’s defense of a 
deterministic view of causality seems to be in “a faith in the rational 
order of nature,” following the geniuses of the past whose like faith 
helped to make their great discoveries. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 9: April 28, 1938. 
John MacPherson Somerville: Ontological Problems of Dialectical Mate- 
rialism. This article is an excerpt from a paper presented at the meeting 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, Decem- 
ber, 1937. In this paper Mr. Somerville calls attention to the distinction 
made by contemporary Soviet philosophers between “metaphysics” and 
“ontology.” Metaphysics is taken to mean a certain kind of ontology. 
Soviet philosophy, while asserting materialism, denies mechanism. Accord- 
ing to dialectical materialism, motion is an inalienable property of matter. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 10: May 12, 1938. 

Christopher B. Garnett, Jr.: Negativity and Ethicism in Ethics. In this 
study it is contended that the traditional theories of ethics have committed 
two fallacies. One arises from misplaced concreteness and the other from 
the consideration of only preventive and remedial values. The first is the 
fallacy of the “ethical theorist” and the second is the fallacy of the 
“escapist.” It is the author’s opinion that both these groups ignore 
ordinary life situations. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 11: May 26, 1938. 
Harry Ruja: The New Rationalism. The current philosophies of posi- 
tivism and phenomenalism are held by this author to be the executioners 
of the new-born realism of recent times. He cites authors who are pro- 
fessedly neo-realists to prove that they have swerved from their strict 
doctrine held at the beginning of this century. The essay claims to be 
“a challenge to ‘new’ realists to preserve and develop the insight of the 
‘old’ realists.” Mr. Ruja looks for the time when positivism will yield 
before the force of metaphysics, when philosophers “ will be able to return 
to their real job,” viz., the cultivation of “first philosophy.” Katherine 
Gilbert: The Relation between Esthetics and Art-Criticism. The pre- 
liminary distinction laid down by the author is that “the critic aims to 
sharpen an image, the philosopher to define a sphere.” This distinction 
of function between the two disciplines is the basis for the article which 
concerns itself chiefly with the nature and purpose of critics of art and 
of philosophers of art. Percy Hughes: The Technique of Philosophie 
Observation. This is a study of the place of observation in philosophy. 
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It is contrasted with reflection and the relative merits of the two proce- 
dures are discussed by the author. He proposes the thesis that Scholastic 
philosophy, by basing its structure of reality on the “categories” rather 
than on the “causes” of Aristotle, thereby removes itself from the real 
of observation. Bergson, Dewey, and Whitehead are then presented as 
the three outstanding philosophers of our age who insist upon the need 
of distinctly philosophic observation. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 16: August 4, 1938. 

James Feibleman: The Meaning of Comedy. An investigation into the 
nature of comedy is undertaken in this article. Because of the intrinsic 
value inherent in comedy, that author holds that it can be subject to 
logical analysis only. It is the purpose of his article to effect such an 
analysis, and he examines comedy in the light of its opposite, tragedy. 
Both, he holds, “emerge from the same ontological problem: the relation 
of the logical to the historical order.” Rupert C. Lodge: Synthesis or 
Comparison? An explanation of the three antinomies of realism, idealism, 
and pragmatism, and the possibility of a synthesis of all three schools. 
It is presented in an unusual way for philosophical treatises. The syn- 
thesis suggested can be effected, it is suggested, through the development 
of a strictly neutral logical positivism common to all schools. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 17: August 18, 1938. 

J. R. Kantor: The Role of Language in Logic and Science. This article 
proposes to contrast the interbehavioral hypothesis with the formalistic 
view concerning symbols and sentences. By the interbehavioral hypothesis 
is signified the concrete interbehavior of all human phenomena with spe- 
cific and individual things. This interbehavior is the source of scientific 
description, which, according to the author, can best be presented by 
symbols. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 19: September 15, 1938. 

John M. Anderson: Change and Personality. The author states that 
the purpose of this essay is to develop personality in terms of a natu- 
ralistic ground and to show how the principle of change enters into the 
analysis of the person and the thing. The situation found between things 
must be analyzed as a triadic relation. The terms of this relation are 
the world, the thing, and dynamic relativity. George Gentry: Prehension 
as Explanatory Principle. Whitehead’s theory of prehension or feeling 
arises from an attempt to integrate three conceptions which he considers 
metaphysically axiomatic. This article contains a brief examination of 
the three principles and also the theory itself. The author concludes that 
Whitehead is trying to combine incompatible categories and has adopted 
a position bordering on self-contradiction. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques—Vingt-Septiéme 
Année, No. 2: Avril, 1938. 
J. Congar: Sur l’évolution et Vinterprétation de la pensée de Moehler. 
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This article is an authoritative portrayal of the gradual development of 
Moehler’s thought towards a more orthodox Catholicity. It is an unde- 
niable fact, holds J. Congar, that the Wiirtumberg priest underwent 
decided changes of attitude in such matters as the sacred priesthood, the 
episcopal hierarchy, the holy sacraments, the primacy of the pope, etc., 
between his earlier writings, especially L’Unité dans l’Eglise, and his later 
ones, particularly Symbolique. The article is well documented, and its 
author traces through internal sources the developing orthodoxy from 
period to period in Moehler’s life. 


Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie et d’Histoire Générale de la Civili- 
sation—Nouvelle série—Fase. 21: 15 Janvier, 1938. 

Jean Lameere: Les concepts du Beau et de l’Art dans la doctrine 
platonicienne. A study of the diversity of opinions throughout the his- 
tory of philosophy concerning the relation of the beautiful to art, and of 
both to esthetics, introduces this article by Lameere. Quoting freely from 
Platonic sources, he attempts to point out the various concepts of the 
beautiful held by the Greek Master. “Art for Plato,” writes Lameere, 
“is a search for pleasure indifferent to any distinction between good and 
evil, truth and falsehood.” And again, “It is the imitation of sensible 
reality.” A rather sketchy comparison is made between the doctrine of 
Aristotle and that of Plato. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale—Dixiéme Année: Avril, 
1938. 

F. M. Henquinet, 0. F.M.: Les questions inédites d Alexandre de Halés 
sur les fins derniéres. A second group of unedited questions of Alexander 
of Hales is presented in this article. These questions are discussed in 
relation to a group previously presented in Recherches de Théologie 
ancienne et Médiévale, as well as to other works of Alexander. The second 
group here under discussion deals with the last judgment and the possible 
states of the soul after that judgment. 


Revue Thomiste—XLVI#™e Année—T. XLIV, No. 3: Juillet, 1938. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 0. P.: Le principe de contradiction et le probléme 
des universauz. The question of universals, which occupied the place of 
prime importance in the middle ages, is brought to the fore in this article 
in relation to the principle of contradiction. The nature of the universal, 
whether it be formally or fundamentally “a parte re,” whether it corre- 
sponds to reality, or is only a concept, or is a convenient significant term, 
is ably discussed by this recently deceased outstanding Thomist. The 
evaluation Garrigou-Lagrange places on Realism, Conceptualism, and 
Nominalism is the work of a scholar. O. Lottin, 0.S.B.: Le concept de 
justice chew les théologiens du moyen age avant Vintroduction d’Aristote. 
The writings of Cicero and Justinian formed the basis for the first twelfth- 
century theological exposition of justice. It was proposed by Abelard. 
He took the definition of justice as given by Cicero, “ Justitia est habitus 
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animi reddens unicuique quod suum est, communi utilitate servata,” and 
merged it with that of Justinian, “Justitia est constans et perpetua 
voluntas suum wnicuique jus tribuens.” The resultant concept of Abelard, 
then, contains the dual aspects of social and legal justice. Numerous 
quotations from medieval scholastic sources bring to the fore the diversity 
of meaning attributed to this cardinal virtue by the successors of Abelard. 
M. Labourdette, 0.P.: Savoir spéculatif et savoir practique. This article 
deals with two aspects of human intellection. These aspects are frequently 
specified as intelligence and reason, which are not two faculties distinct in 
human beings, but two activities of the same faculty. In its speculative 
activity, the human intelligence is a faint realization of the perfection 
found in pure spirits and particularly in God. As intellect, it intunes the 
first principles of thought and being. The practical aspect of human 
intellection is discursive; that is, as reason it discourses upon mediate 
truths. Whereas the former perfects itself in the recognition or intuition 
of first principles, the latter perfects itself in the acquisition of series of 
habits. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques—Vingt-Septiéme 
Année, No. 3: Juillet, 1938. 

D. Dubarle: Recherche socratique, Recherche cartésienne et Pensée 
chrétienne. A paradox of philosophic thought! Two currents of philoso- 
phy, taking their rise in an exigency for research, have influenced western 
thought. The first of these, rooted in the pagan Socrates’ insatiable thirst 
for knowledge and craving for research, and planted in the soil of Paganism 
itself, has flowered, through the cultivation of Augustine, Anselm and 
Aquinas, into a Christian philosophy. The second current, also a product 
of research, and originating with the Christian Descartes in an era of 
Christianity, has developed into a system completely divorced from Chris- 
tian principles. The author gives a number of plausible reasons which 
might explain sufficiently this paradox. 


Revue Néoscholastique de Philosophie—Tome 41 (Deuxiéme série, No. 
57): Fébrier, 1938. 

A. Dondeyne: L’Abstraction. This is the first part of a study by this 
author on “the inherent antinomies in human thought,” namely, whether 
abstraction be a simple analysis of concrete reality only, or whether it 
has a metaphysical and spiritual character. The present article is divided 
into discussions on two alternatives, namely, Realism or Idealism as the 
first, and empirical intuition or transcendental dialectics as the second. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the Kantian and Thomistic 
syntheses. A. De Waelhens: Sur les origines de la pensée de Hamelin. 
An analysis of l’Hssai sur les Eléments principaux de la Représentation 
by Hamelin constitutes the burden of the article in question. It traces 
Hamelin’s sources to the works of Lachelier and Renouvier. The author 
claims for l’Essai a unique place in French idealism, and holds it is the 
basis of much of the contemporary French thought. A. Guggenberger: 
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Zwei Wege zum Realismus. Hin Vergleich zwischen Nicolai Hartmanns 
“ Erkenntnisponderanz” und J. Maréchals “ Erkenntnisdynamismus.” As 
the title suggests, this is a comparative study of the theories of knowledge 
of Nicholas Hartmann and Joseph Maréchal. It pivots around the ques- 
tion, How do we attain to a knowledge of the real? The systems of both 
men are compared and the author comments critically on the two systems. 


Revue Néoscholastique de Philosophie—Tome 41 (Deuxiéme série, No. 
59): Adut, 1938. 

A. Dondeyne: L’Abstraction. This is the second part of the study of 
abstraction promised by this author in an earlier number of the Revue. 
It enters upon a new phase of the question, emphasizing not the historical 
evolution of realism into idealism and of empiricism into transcenden- 
talism so much as the nature of abstraction itself. Knowledge, he insists, 
implies a synthesis; it is not a creation. It demands an immediate union 
between thought and object. A. Mansion: La version médiévale de 
VEthique @ Nicomaque. This is a controversial article dealing with the 
authenticity of a medieval translation of l’Ethique &@ Nicomaque. Is it to 
be attributed to Robert Grosseteste or to William of Moerbeke? This 
article is the outcome of a suggestion made by M. Ezio Franceschini at 
the National Congress of Italian Philosophers held at Padua in September 
of 1934. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The program for the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of The American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, which will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 29 and 30, under the 
patronage of His Excellency Archbishop MecNicholas and the Catholic 
institutions of higher learning in the Cincinnati area, as announced by 
Dr. Hart, Secretary of the Association, is as follows: 

The papers on the general theme “ Causality,” to be read at the two 
morning sessions, include these aspects of the problem: “ Final Cause 
and Current Biology,” Rev. U. A. Hauber, St. Ambrose College; 
“Traditional View of Efficient Causality,” Rev. Oscar La Plante, 
Xavier University; “Efficient Cause and Current Physical Theory,” 
Dr. George S. Sperti, Institutum Divi Thomae; “ The Present Status of 
the Doctrine of Material and Formal Cause (Hylomorphism),” Rev. 
Joseph M. Marling, The Catholic University of America; “ Cause and 
Human Character,” Dr. Rudolf Allers, The Catholic University of 
America; “ First Cause in Contemporary Philosophy of Religion,” Rev. 
Edward Murphy, Xavier University (New Orleans). 

At the Annual Dinner, on the evening of December 29, with Rev. 
William O’Connor, of St. Francis Seminary, Wisconsin, presiding, in 
addition to the presidential address of Dr. Smith, the annual dinner 
address will be given by His Excellency Archbishop MecNicholas. An 
invitation has been extended to M. Jacques Maritain to speak at this 
session. Dr. Maritain will be at the University of Chicago during 
this year. 

The subjects for consideration at the sectional meetings, which will 
take place at the afternoon sessions, are as follows: 


Metaphysics, Rev. John F. McCormick, Chairman, “ Two Tendencies 
in the Scholastic Approach to Metaphysics.” Leaders, Dr. Ver- 
non J. Bourke and Rev. H. Guthrie. 

Logic and Epistemology, Dr. John O. Riedl, Chairman, “ The Validity 
of Sense Perception.” Leaders, Sister M. Patricia and Rev. B. 
Vogt. 

Philosophy of Law, Dr. Brendan Brown, Chairman, “ Derivation of 
Political Authority.” Leaders, Father Farrell and Dr. J. T. 
Connor. 

Ethics and Philosophy of Society, Dr. Charles Miltner, Chairman, 
“The Unity of the Social Body.” Leader, Rev. Terence T. Kane. 
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Psychology, Dr. Joseph Shabert, Chairman, no report as yet has been 
received. 

History of Philosophy, Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, Chairman, has as yet 
made no report. 


The Secretary hopes to be able to include in the January issue of 
New Scholasticism, which would appear approximately one week before 
the Annual Meeting, a brief advance summary of each of the papers 
to be read. He therefore asks each reader of a paper to forward to 
him not later than November 1 a synopsis of his paper of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty words for publication in the next issue 
of New Scholasticism. 
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